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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 

Elementary school reading has been criticized adversely on 
several grounds. (I) It has been said that the content is 
too limited in many courses of study. (2) It is said that 
material which is over-mature in content and form is attempted, ' 
thus entailing the expenditure of much time in anjUysis and 
explanation. It is alleged in this connection that a more care- 
ful grading would enable the pupils to read and to enjoy more 
material than is now read. (3) The over-maturity of con- 
tent and the consequent need for explanation render silent 
reading difficult if not impossible. (4) Many selections are 
read and re-read or presented in diflferent versions. This pro- 
cedure, it is held, leads not only to a waste of time but also 
to a loss of interest of pupils. (5) It is said that many 
series of readers are compiled with a view to giving drill upon 
certain difficulties or exemplifying literary forms, and that 
readers thus organized provide much material which is unde- 
sirable for sohool use. Such criticisms together with a desire 
to remedy existing conditions led to the present investigation. 

Purpose of the Present Investigation 
The series of investigations reported in the following chap- 
ters was undertaken, therefore, for the purpose of studying 
the ccmtent of elementary school reading courses and with a 
view to formulating plans for improving it. This general pur- 
pose includes three minor ones, each of which will be consid- 
ered in detail : first, the elimination of unsuitable reading ma- 
terial ; second, the detection of superior reading material ; and, 
third, the accurate placement of this superior material. 

The Outcomes of Elementaky School Reading 

Inasmuch as the course in reading is a part of the necessary 

training of students in all other school courses, instruction in 

the art of reading leads to a wide variety of outcomes. The 
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following; formulation of outcomes is presented in anticipation 
of analyses of reading material now in use and the comments 
of teachers and pupils upon this material. This formulation 
is introduced here because the determination of the content 
itself depends largely upon the character of the desirable out- 
comes. 

1. Mastery of the Mechanics of Reading. The mastery 
of the mechanics. of reading includes (1) the automatizaticm 
of rapid word recognition in oral and silent reading and the 
correct pronunciation of words occurring singly or in pas- 
s^es; (2) the development of expressional processes such as 
proper inflection, pitch, and tone; (3) the development of skill 
in different kinds of reading, as careful reading, cursory read- 
ing, and reading for purposes of reference; (4) the enlarge- 
ment of the reading vocabulary so as to include the ability 
to read (a) informational non-literary material such as news- 
papers, popular science books, easy bic^aphy and travel, and 
first-year high school books, and (b) belles lettres. 

2. Ability in Interpretation. Ability in interpretation 
includes the ability (1) to understand the content of passages 
read; (2) to analyze what is read; (3) to select the points of 
interest in reading matter; (4) to assume the author's point 
of view ; and (5) to apply the content to situations other than 
those presented in the material read. 

3. The Development of General Culture. This general 
outcome includes (1) the cultivation of abili^ to enjoy what 
is read; (2) training in further pursuance of thoughts sug- 
gested by the selections read; (3) an acquaintance with a va- 
riety of literature — (a) literary masterpieces to be enjoyed 
and to serve as standards of literary taste and (b) informa- 
tional literature dealing with current affairs, scientific inven- 
tions, biography, etc. ; and (4) practice in dealing with prob- 
lems involving nature, interesting action, character study, mo- 
rality, and other social matters. 

Means foh Attaining the Outcomes 

I. Means for Attaining Mastery of the Mechanics of 
Reading. In the lowest grades, readers have been care- 
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fully constructed so that each lesson presents only a few new 
words. Certain readers are criticized for restricting too great- 
ly their content in order to ensure a simple vocabulary. Other 
readers, when offering more varied and interesting content, are 
criticized for presenting too many new words in each lesson. 
In order to avoid both difficulties, cumulative stories provid- 
ing drill have more recently been used. Drill upon the ex- 
pressional factors of reading greatly influenced the content 
of older readers ; teachers even now refer to certain selections 
as contributing especially to the development of effective oral 
expression. The development of skill in silent reading re- 
quires that a lai^e amount of material of different types be 
provided. A closely related demand calls for a varied of ma- 
terial for practice in careful reading, cursory reading, and read- 
ing for purposes of consultation. 

2. Means for Developing Ability in Interpretation. The 
development of ability in interpretation requires content which 
presents problems, interesting situations, or points of view pro- 
viding opportunities for the activity of pupils in selecting, ana- 
lyzing, and making applications. The selection entitled The 
King of the Golden River is an example of material which 
offers training in these aspects of interpretation. When this 
story is used in the later grades, the activities of the characters 
are within the pupils' understanding, and, after analj^ical 
study, are found to exemplify the author's attitude toward 
such traits as selfishness, adventure, and kindness. 

3. Means fortlie Development of General Culture. Gen- 
eral culture requires (1) selections embodying qualities which 
add to pupils' interests ; (2) selections having a wide rai^ of 
application; (3) selections possessing literary merit; (4) se- 
lections containing interesting information; (5) selections in 
which there are opportunities to apply the content so as to ra- 
tionalize emotions toward moral situations, and selections por- 
traying social situations which foster (a) the discussion of 
such qualities as faithfulness, kindness, and sympathy, or (b) 
cooperative activities such as dramatization and constructive 
work, and (c) selections which suggest other interesting prob- 
lems. 
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CHAPTER n 

METHOD, PROCEDURE, AND CHARACTER OF THE 
DATA 

Up to the present time, several methods of selectii^ subject 
matter for the elementary school course in reading have been 
followed. A method commonly used is that in which the com- 
piler of a series of readers chooses the content upon the basis 
of personal interests and standards of value. A similar 
method is that in which a city superintendent in cooperation 
with one or more teachers selects material upon the basis of 
its apparent interest and worth and the teaching value as de- 
termined by ordinary experience in a single school or in a few 
schools. Another method is that employed by persons who 
have carefully tried out for a period of years a large number 
of reading selections with a view to selecting the most suc- 
cessful ones. The published statements accompanying the 
various readers now in use imply that one of these methods 
or a combination of them has been followed. Definite formu- 
lations of standards do not appear to have been made. 

These empirical methods by their emphasis upon certain 
reading selections and the gradual rejection and elimination 
of others have led to a rough standardization of reading ma- 
terial. The criticisms at the beginning of Chapter I show, 
however, that limitations in the application of these methods 
exist. One limitation is the tendency to overemphasize sub- 
ject matter, instead of giving sufficient consideration to the 
interests and maturity of pupils. Criticisms of the results of 
using these methods show that data from a large number of 
school systems are needed in order to formulate legitimate 
standards for choosing reading material. These data should 
indicate (1) the range of selections now in use; (2) the degree 
of success of these selections ; and (3) the reasons for success 
or lack of success. 
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The Method of This Investigation. Two methods have 
been followed in this investigation: first, reactions have been 
obtained directly from teachers and pupils upon selections read 
in school ; and, second, these reactions have been studied with 
a view to formulating plans for selecting and standardizing 
the material of the reading course. Instead of accepting the 
judgments of a few teachers or of experts more or less closely 
associated with teaching, we have thus drawn upon the ex- 
perience of a representative number of teachers actively en- 
gaged in administering the reading course. From them we 
have learned what material is now in use and also their judg- 
ments of the success of this material. 

The Procedure. The following outline shows the form of 
procedure followed in obtaining the reactions from teachers 
and pupils to reading matter : 

1. Reactions to basal reading matter. 

a. From teacbers. 

Questionnaire'!: Analytical auestlons on the content of 

basal readers. 
Questionnaire II: Classified lists of titles of selections 

sent to teachers for their comments. 

b. From pupils. 

Representative selections presented dlrectlr to papUs. 
Pupils' Interest In the selections measured by asking 
them to state whether they liked or disliked each se- 
lection and why. 

Pupils* comprehemslon of the selections measured by 
questions on the selections read. 

2. Reactions to new Informational literature. 

a. From teachers. 

Qaestlounaire sent to teacbers who had used this liter- 
ature. 

b. From pnpila. 

Inlormational selections presented to pupils with the 
request that they state whether they liked or disliked 
them and why. 

Character of the Data 
(1) Teachers' Judgments on Standard Selections. Ques- 
tionnaire I. An attempt was made so to present the first 
questionnaire that teachers would judge both the grading and 
the general character of the selections reported on. In order 
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to keep the teachers within the bounds of their actual experi- 
ence and yet give them a fairly free hand in naming selec- 
tions, they were asked to report on the readers most used in 
their grades. The questionnaire follows: 

To the Teacher: Fill out the blanks carefully. Return to Super- 
intendent's office bf October lOtb. 

City School Orade 

Name the one reader used most Irequently In your grade 

Name aelectlonB in thin reader which prove most Bucceaslul lor 
UBO In your grade as oiitllned below. Name the selection more 
than once II neceaaary. 

1, Name two aelectlona which pupils ask to re-read moat. What 
reasonB do they give for their choice? 

a. Title Keaaon for choice 

b. Title Reason tor choice 

2. Name two eelections which the puplla dlacnss moat enthuBl- 
aatically. Name the point of special Intereat in each. 

a. Title Point ot interest 

b. Title Point of interest 

8. Name the selection moat efFectlve in atlmulatlng pupils to do 

Independent thinking. Give reaaon. 

Title Reaaon 

Name the selections In thia reader proving most nnsatlstactory 
for your uae In your grade as outlined below. 

1. Name two eelections which your pupils say they dlalike. 
What reasons do they giTeT 

a. Title Reason for dislike 

b. Title Reason for dielike 

2. Name two selections about which you are unable to provoke 
discussion. State cause ol difficulty. 

a. Title Cause of difficulty 

b. Title Cause of difficulty 

8. Name one eelectlon which the pupils cannot understand be- 
cause the content is too mature. 

4. Name the selection with which you secure poorest results. 
Why? 

Title Reason for choice 

Signature 

This questionnaire was sent in September, 1915, to cities 
the superintendents of which had previously indicated a will- 
ingness to cooperate in the investigation. These cities were 
selected as representative of conditions in the country as a 
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whole.* The superintendents were asked to distribute cards 
bearing the questionnaire to teachers upon whose judgment in 
such matters reliance could be placed. Replies were received 
from 2,253 teachers from 80 cities located in 25 states and the 
District of Columbia. Table I shows the number and distri- 
bution of teachers responding for each grade. 

TABLE 1. THE RESPONSES TO THE FIRST QUESTIONNAIRE. 



Grades I II III IV V VI VII vni Total 

Cities 40 7E 72 SO 87 S5 70 68 SO 

Teachera ...184 361 827 376 827 ISS 261 282 2253 

The following copy of one of the teachers' responses is a 
fair sample of the returns (Baldwin and Bender Reader, 
Grade V) : 

1. Two selections which the pupils ask to re-read most. 
TJie Bportsman. — They like to play or act It. 

The Finding of Maion. — Because It to about knights. 

2. Two selections which the pupils discuss most enthusiastically, 
together with the point of apedal Interest In each. 

The Btory of £ucephaIu«.^Alexander's auccesa. 
The Ohooaing of arevfelL—Teating the horaes. 



1. The followlns cities took part in the first (juesttonnalre: Akron, 
C; ikltoona. Pa.; Ann Arbor, Mich.i Athens, O.; Bangor, Me.: Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Brockton, Mass.; Burlington. la.; Butte. Mont.: Calumet, 
Hlch.; Canton, C; Cedar Rapids, la.; Charleston. S. C; Cincinnati, C; 
Cleveland, O.; Clinton, Maaa.; ColumbuB, Ga.; Columbus, 0.;CreBton, la.; 
Davenport, la.; Decatur. 111.: Des Moines, la.; Dubuque. la.; Bast Chl- 
OOKO, Ind.; BlKln. nl.; Elmlro, N. T.; Srie, N, Y.; BvansvUle. Ind.; Flint. 
Mich.; Hammond, Ind.; Harrlsburff, Pa.; Holland. Mich.; Huntington, 
Ind.: Hutchinson, Kans.; Iowa City, ta.; Indiana Harbor, Ind.; Jack- 
ion, Mich.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Johnstown, Pa.; Joplln, Mo.; Kingston, 
N, T.; Lafayette, Ind.; Lancaster, Ph.; lAnsing, Mich.; I^ Salle, III.; 
Lewlston, Mo.; Leilngton, Kr-; IjOg-anHport, Ind.; iKiuIavIlle, Ky.; 
Manchester. N. H.; Marquette, Mich.; Minneapolis. Ulnn.; Mlshawaka, 
Ind.: Montclalr, N. J.; Muncle, Ind.; Muskegon, Mich.; New Britain. 
Conn.; Newton, Mass.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; North Platte, Neb.; Ogden, 
Utah; Phoenix, Aria.; Port Huron, Mich.; Pueblo, Colo.; Reno, Nev.; 
Richmond, Ind.; Rochester, N. Y.; Saginaw, (East and West) Mich.; 
St. Joseph, Mo.; South Bend, Ind.; Spokane, Wash.; Springfield, C; 
Springfield, Mass.; Syracuse, N. T,; Topeka, Kans.; Troy, N. T,; Vin- 
Cannes, Ind.: Walllngtord, Conn.; Washington, D. C; and Wichita, 
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2. Tbe Bslection which Is most effective In stimulating inde- 
pendent tblnUns. 

Who r* the Bappiett lianT — Moral leBBons must be reached br 
tbe children's own thought. 
4. Tbe selection which is most satlBfactor? from erery point of 
view. 

The Finding of Mabon. — Good moral lesson, Interesting, and 
children like to play It. 

1. Two selections which tbe pupils say they dislike and their 
reasons. 

Eligaleth Eliza's Piano. — Stupid people. 

77ie Kettle and the Cricleet. — Not enough action. 

2. Two selections about wbtch discussion cannot be provoked. 
A Happy Boy and Hia Playmate. — Too simple for this grade. 
The Kettle anil the Cricket. — Children do not understand It. 

8. One selection which cannot be understood on account of over- 
maturity of thought. 
Not any. 

4. Name the selection with which you secure the poorest results. 
Eves and Ko Ej/ei, — Speeches too long and not enough char- 
acter. 

After the returns from the first questionnaire had been 
tabulated, it was found that many standard selections had 
been named by large numbers of teachers. The questions were 
so worded, however, that selections with outstanding good or 
bad qualities were most likely to be mentioned. Also, the men- 
tioning of a selection depended upon its occurrence in a reader. 
Consequently, many standard selections were mentioned only 
a few times. In order to obtain more judgments on these 
standard selections, and judgments of many teachers of each 
of the successive grades on the same material, another ques* 
tionnaire was prepared. 

Questionnaire II. The second questionnaire, which was 
sent in February, 1917, was based lately on the results of the 
first. It consisted of titles of selections arranged in lists of 
about fifty for each of the eight grades. In order to obtain 
a uniform terminology, a descriptive list of desirable and un- 
desirable terms used in the responses to Questionnaire I was 
included with the directions for judging the selections. 

The choice of selections to be submitted in the second ques- 
tionnaire was determined on the basis of several considera- 
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tions. Although close agreement existed in Questionnaire I 
upon some selections, there was either disagreement or a pau- 
city of responses upon other widely used selections. The sec- 
ond questionnaire was planned with a view to obtaining (1) 
confirmatory evidence upon certain selections which the earlier 
questionnaire had indicated as either desirable or undesirable 
— the lists were not as representative of inferior as of superior 
selections; (2) more ample comments upon selections regard- 
ing which the responses to Questionnaire I were divided ; and 
(3) judgments upon standard selections which were seldom or 
never mentioned in Questionnaire I. The descriptive list of 
qualities together with other directions was as follows : 

DIRECTIONS FOE JUDGING READING SELECTIONS 

1. On the following page Is a llBt of selections which are widelT 
used Id your grade. The Committee on Economy ot Time is deslrotui 
of securing the judgments of a large number of teachers with refer- 
ence to each selection. 

2. Ranh, by numbering from one to fifteen In order of merit, 
the fifteen selections which you regard as being the beat ones for 
use in your grade. Do this independently of the following work. 

8. Below is a llat of qualities wblcb are to be used by you In 
giving your estimate of each of the selections. (You will need to 
write only the italicized part of the quality.) 

4. Below each selection with wblcb you are familiar write the 
names of qualities which you consider as being uppermost in the 
selection. Be as Bpeclflc as possible. When you name more than 
one quality In describing a single selection name tbe most Im- 
portant quality first. 

5. On the back of the next sheet make more detailed analyses 
of two selections with reference to your own grade. Use the selec- 
tion which the pupils like best and the one which they dislike most. 
In these analyses use the following terms or other ones to designate 
the qualities which make th« selections desirable or undesirable for 
your grade. Return the sheet by March 10. Keep this sheet. 

DESIRABLZ QCAUTIEa 

1. InteresHni/ because of Jtwmor; varietp of style or of material; 
dramatic, that Is, exciting; interesting action, tbougb not exciting; 
interesting repetition as In tales for lower grades; portrayal of 
home life or child life; personification; interesting people described 
or taking part in the action; interettina problems tor class discus- 
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Blon; or because the story te well told. (State which of these anal 
Itlee makes the selection Interestlns to yonr paplls.) 

2. WitMn gratp because of the familiar tvltject Ttuttter, the die- 
tion, the form, of expression, or easj/ content. (State which.) 

8. A Btoi? of adventure, knighthooa, romance, or heroism. (State 
which.) 

4. A valuable leeaon for your grade because It cultivate* e^spre* 
sion in oral reading; enlarges vocabulary by giving new wordi 
which are within grasp of the pupil; stimulatea thought on account 
of interestinff information or character study; presents good moral 
teaching; imagination stimulated. (State which.) 

E. Rhythm or rhyme varticularlv oltroctltie or because your pupili 
like t'ftjithm or rhyme. (State which.) 

6. festival element as In Christmae Belectlons. 

7. Nature — the selection Is good for use In n^ure study. 

5. Dramatteation — appropriate for dramatizing. 

9. Animal play or about animols. (State which.) 

10. Fairy element, magic, or supernatural. (State which.) 

11. Faith/ulne«s, kindness, or sympathy portrayed. (State 
which.) 

Undesieablb QcAutiEs 

1. Too mature because of hard words, hard or unfamiliar subject 
matter, too abstract material, ftard sym-bolism. (State which.) 

2. Uninterestini; because it has no story; too much repetition; in 
too long; not icell told; unreal; too childish; Tnonotonous; because 
poetry is disliked by your pupils; pupils are tired of it; scrappy, 
not enough of the story is told; characters disliked; or too didactic. 
(State which.) 

3. Moral teaching bad or moral too obvious. (State which.) 

4. Too sad or too depressing for pupils to enjoy. (State which.) 
The second questionnaire was sent to the cities which had 

cooperated in the first. Replies were received from 741 teach- 
ers in 49 cities located in 16 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The following table shows the number and distribution 
of replies; 

TASLE II. THE RESPONSES TO THE SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Ncmbeb aioi Distbibctiok or Cities Fbom Wbich Rbsponbes 
Webs Received Ann of Teachebs Who RESPOin>ra) 

Grades I II III IV V VI VII VIII Total 

Cities 46 48 47 46 48 43 44 46 49 

Teachers 95 98 93 93 100 87 87 88 741 
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In spite of the heavy demands made by this questionnaire, 
it was carefully treated by the teachers who responded. A 
large number of teachers copied the lists of selections to give 
themselves space for detailed comments on each selection. The 
most elaborate report consisted of eighteen pages of typewrit- 
ten material ; the briefest contained short comments on at least 
ten or twelve selections. The following copy of one of the 
reports shows the character of the most common type of re- 
sponses (Grade II) : 

COMMENTS 
Dramatic, InterestliiK repetition. perBonl- 

flcatlon. 
InterestlnK problems, Imagination, MtTen- 

tnre, nature. 
Interesting humor, cultWates expression. 



Ji«HMO)i Oruaoe 

H(uu in Luck 
Toum Maute and Field 
Monte 

Piping DovM tAe 

Valleya Wild 
The Bare and the 

Tortoite 
Bleeping Beauty 
Who Ba» Been the 

Winat 
I Saw a Ship a-Bailing 
Fhoethon 
The Bell of AM 

The Three Bean 

, Uttle Red Riding Hood 
The Magpi^i Leaaon 
Dick Whittington and 

HU Oat 
The Three Little Fljr* 

Androclva and the lAon 

SoMt o' the Sun and 

Wett o' the Moon 

The Old Woman Who 



Wfthin grasp, familiar subject matter, 

about nnlTrmlff, 

Hard symbolism. 

Dramatization, good morals. 
Imagination, nature. 

Easy content, rbythm. 
Child life, cnltlvates expression. 
Imagination, good moral, character study. 
Cultivates expression, kindness, good 

monU. 
Personlllcatlon, dramatization, Imaglntp 

tlon. 
Dramatic, personification. Imagination. 
About nature, cultivates expression. 

Adventure, character study, good moraL 
Dramatic, Interesting repetition, persanl- 

floatlon, dramatization. 
Stimulates thought. Interesting Informix 

tlon, talthtnlnesB, about animals. 

Fairy element, good moral 

Interesting repetition. Interesting action, 
easy content. 
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Dramatic, rhythm. 
PerBonlflcatloa, dramattzatlon. 



Hennji Penny 

The Swing (Stevenson) 

My Bhadow 

The Vffly Duckling 

Sweet and Lmc 

The Village Blacksmith 

Bow Mt». White Ben 



The Flag 

The Bremen Band 

Kluge Else 

Titty Mouse and Ttttty 

Mouse 
The Fox and the Crow 
The Pied Piper of 

Supernatural, Imagination, dramatization. 

Interesting repetition, personlflcatlon, dra- 
matization. 

Child life, IntereBting action, rh^rthm. 

Child life, cultivates expresBion, rhTthm. 

Ciood moral, tnterestlng action. 

Home Ifle, Imagination, rhrtbm. 

Too mature — bard words. 

Personification, cultivates expression, 
good moral. 

Fairy element, ImaBlnatlon, good moral. 

Persontflcation, dramatic, cultivates ex- 
pression. 

Personlflcatlon, dramatization. 

Personification, dramatization, cultivates 
ezpresefon. 

Too mature — hard words. 

Magic 

Magic, Imagination. 

Nature, good moral. 

Festival element, child life, kindness. 

In addition to such carefully written responses as the, fore- 
going, further evidence of the teachers' care is found in the 
more detailed analyses of the best and the poorest selections 
which were made. Two of the most frequently mentioned se- 
lections from Grade III were analyzed as follows : 

Robinson Crusoe was tlie first choice of most third-grade children. 
Its charm lies perhaps In its vivid realism. The child lives and 
feels Robinson Crusoe's struggles and triumphs — his process of get- 
ting fire, shelter, food, and clothing forms a romance of Interest 
and thrill to every child. 

The Btory serves as a stepping stone to geography and world his- 
tory. It correlates with the handwork a third grade child can do — 



Belling the Cat 

The Little Red Ben 
Three Billy Ooatt Oruff 

Billy Sinks 

The Golden Touch 

Ataddin and the 

Wonderful Lamp 
The Ant and the 

Orasshopper 
The Doll's TlMnksgiving 

Dinner 
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weaving, modeling, and drawing. It can be accompanied b7 other 
literature that emphaalzea the spirit of adventure, as Slnbad the 
BaHor, Columbne, and Hiawatha, — literature with more artlatlc 
value perhaps than Defoe's homely, forceful style. It opens an easy 
avenue of Belf-expresBlon In language work. 

It Is easy reading — within the word-concept and Imaginative grasp 
of the child. 

Daifv-Oovm^UV la liked the least by most pupils. It Is old-fash- 
ioned, too long, and too didactic The characters are uninteresting 
and disagreeable. It ts not childlike, preeenting rather an adult's 
viewpoint. Instead of emphaslElng the Joy of work. It presents a 
depressing, joy-kllling theory that toll Is found even In pleasure — 
and that to the children of the third grade. 

The care with which both questionnaires were treated to- 
gether with the large number of responses adds greatly to the 
weight of the judgments. They were apparently from the 
more careful teachers of representative cities. Consequently, 
there seem to be adequate data upon these representative se- 
lections so far as the teachers are concerned. 

(2) Pupils' Reactions to Standard Selections. In order 
to get a different kind of data, the third part of this study was 
made in 1918 and 1919. This consisted of the presentation of 
selections directly to pupils and was carried on in four differ- 
ent schools. These schools were chosen because of the differ- 
ences in the character of the pupils. One is the University of 
Chicago Elementary School (School U) ; the other three are 
public schools in Evajiston, Illinois (Schools A, B, and C). 
Table III shows the number and distribution of pupils who 
participated. The Evanston schools are located in three very 
different neighborhoods and may be classified fairly accurately 
as follows : School A, attended by pupils of the middle class ; 
School B, by pufiils having access to home libraries, oppor- 
tunities for wholesome recreation, and ample financial means; 
and School C, by pupils of the poorer classes with many for- 
eigners and negroes recently from the South. Pupils of 
Grades I and II were not used in this part of the investigation 
because of their inability to write their reactions. References 
to the schools throughout this study will be by letter as just 
designated. 
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The DisTBiBunoH or PunLS m thi Focb Schools Which CoonEi^ 
ATS) nr THE Studt or Reaoihs Hatebui. 



Schools 


Nomber ot Pupils per Qrade 




ni 


IV 


V 


VI 


vu 


VUl 


n 










A 
B 
C 


S6 
18 
18 


42 
32 
36 






44 

"26" 

34 


73 





Uafverelty ol Chi- 
cago Elcmeatary 


30 


"37' 
28 


60 
172 










Total for all srades 


92 


110 


«S 


66 


104 


90 


529 



The selections presented to the 529 pupils were chosen be- 
cause of their use in nearly every city responding to either 
questionnaire, the variety of appeals to children as stated by 
teachers, and their common use in more than one grade. In 
order to provide a uniform appearance of these representative 
selections, they were printed in seventy-page booklets. With 
the exception of the selection entitled Douglas and Randolph, 
the prose selections were re-adapted tor this use. In making 
these adaptations, the different versions were carefully studied 
to enable the writer to render the selections in a form closely 
similar to the versions found in standard readers. 

Before presenting these selections to the pupils, the teachers 
were consulted and told the nature of the problem and of the 
work already done. It was explained that a sufficient number 
of teachers' judgments had been obtained and that at this time 
only pupils' judgments were desired. 

The following form shows the names of the selections used 
and the grades in which the pupils read them : 



SELECTIONS 
The Leah In the Dike . . 

Bxcelaior 

Phaethon 

The Village BlacktmUh , 

The Uglv Dncklinff 

The Barefoot Boy 



Orades In which used are checked (v) 

in IV V VI VII vm 
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Diet WMttington and His Oat v t t t 

Ahoti Ben Adhem - - » v v t 

Casette v v v 

The Wreck of the Hesperus v v v v t v 

Aladdin and SU Wonderful Lamp v ? t T v 

PokI Revere's Ride : - t t t t t 

The Wonderful One-hoss Bhajf - - - v T T 

The Gettysburg Address - - - T v T 

The Chamlered fiautilus - - - t v v 

Douglat and Randolph - - v v v T 

Baron ISwnchauten Tales - - v v v v 

Marco Bozzaris - - - v t ¥ 

Christmas at the CratcAits' - v v v ¥ v 

What Constitutes a State - - - t t r 

The following copy of the directions to teachers shows the 
manner of conducting this portion of the investigation : 

PLAN FOR THE STUDY OP READING SELECTIONS 
ThiB study ol reading selections is being made In order to supple- 
ment the Judgments of a large number of teachers who have alreadj 
reported upon tbem. It Is desired, therefore, that the real likes and 
dislikes of pupils be shown in the responses. Before beginning 
thslT reading, the children should have the general plan and pur- 
pose told to them in words about as follows: 

One of the teachers at Northwestern TTnlverslty Is anxious to 
find out Just what kind of stories and poems children like. He 
has already asked many hundreds of teachers about this. The 
teachers made out their lists from the readers which the chil- 
dren used. There may be many others which were not Included, 
but these could not be Judged because the; were not in the 
readers which the children used. 

This teacher from Northwestern has gathered together the 
selections receiving a large number of votes and had them 
printed In this little volume. 

You may each have a copy to read over. Perhaps you may 
recall having read some of them before. If so, re-read to refresh 
your memory. Later you may tell on paper which ones you like 
best and why; also which ones you like least and why. Be very 
frank In expressing your opinions, because you can help most by 
describing fully and truly your likes and dislikes. 

1. Ask pupils to read the selections for their grade without 
aid or discussion. All reading is to be done at school. 

2. After the reading has been done, ask the pupils to state on 
paper whether they liked or disliked each of the selections and 
wh]/. Ask them to be as deilnlte in replies as possible. The 
pupils should have their books for this work. 
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S. Hare a brief class dlscnsalon of the aelectlans or parta of 
Belectlons which eeem moat In need of Buch dlacuBslon. 

4. Ask the pupils to write reepoiises to the mimeographed 
qneetions. Ask them to reply as briefly as possible. After the 
pupils finish their replies to each of the selections, ask thetn to 
state aealn whether or not they liked the selection. 

The pupils should have the books before them for all of tbe 
ezerciBes. All of the work la to be done In achool. If they want 
to use dictionaries at their own accord allow them to do so. The 
purpose here Is merely to find out what the pupils can do with 
these selections. In the class dlscnsalone as directed under 3, try 
to aTold influencing the pupils' Judgments. 
As shown by the copy of directions to teachers, the pupils 
passed judgment oti the selections as soon as they read them 
silently. Following this first judgment, there was a short dis- 
cussion period devoted to questions which the pupils raised; 
that is, teachers were asked to take as little part as possible 
in this discussion. The pupils then, with the booklets open 
before them, wrote their answers to comprehension questions 
upon the selections. 

Following is a copy of the judgments of a girl of Grade VII 
in School A. It is a fair sample of the responses of that 
school. The pupils of School U gave longer responses ; those 
of School C, shorter. 



SELECTIONS 
ExceUior 



The Barefoot Boy 

Aiou Ben Aanem 
The Wreck of the 

Hetpenu 
AUiddin 

Paul Revere'a Bide 
The One-Jiott Bhay 
The Oettysbtirff 
Addreg* 



COBOfENTS 
Dislike. Because for two reasona, flrat I 

dont underatand it, second its object la 

not tbe kind I like. 
Like it because it's full of tun and country 

life. 
Dislike it because I don't understand It. 

Like because it shows daring and la exciting. 
Like because It's different and shows aelflsh* 

nesB and unaelflshneae. 
Like because it's exciting and a good turn. 
Like because It's funny and Interesting. 

Dislike because I've heard it so many tlmea 
and it is uninteresting. 
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Douglas and Randolph Like because It shows dgtatlns In It and 

BbowB bra V err and how certain people 

stick to a thins. 
Baron Munchausen Like because it shows when people brag 

they get beaten. 
OhTi»tma» at the 
Cratchita' Dislike because I've heard It so many times 

and Is same as many other stories. 
What Constitutet a 
State Dislike because not any real object. 

The lists of questions used to test comprehension were ar- 
ranged so that for every four or five relatively easy questions 
there was one of greater difficulty. This plan served to keep 
the percentages for individual pupils about the same for the 
long lists of questions as tor the short ones. The answers 
were marked either "Right" or "Wrong." Although the teach- 
ers were asked to have their pupils state again when answering 
the questions whether or not they liked the selections, only one 
class as a whole did this. 



Informational Reading Selections 

Up to this point in the investigation, all the judgments and 
tests dealt with traditional literature. As a result, very few in- 
formational selections were mentioned. Instead, the selections 
mentioned were characterized by teachers as possessing literary 
style and general appeal. Present-day interest in informational 
material led to an inquiry into pupils' interests in such literature 
and the results attained by using it. 

The material in this test was drawn from a set of informa- 
tional selections published by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the Community and National Life Series.* Fifty-nine 
teachers who had used the selections in this form were asked 
to state their opinions of them. The following directions were 

•Judd, C. H., and Harshall, I.. C: Community Leaflet No. 18, March 
1, 1)18. Bureau of Bducatlon, Washlnrton, D. C. The BalecUons used 
«r« the followlnt;: Befort Coina icere Made, by KaUierlne HcLau^illn ; 
jnwHMir of Coins and Paper Money, by Ruth Retlcker ; and Monen 4n tht 
(TiMnmiuillv <">d the Home, by £idwln A. KIrkpatrlcli:. 
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printed on the fonn sent to them in 1919. Copies of the fonn 
were distributed to teachers by their superintendents who, after 
time had been allowed for filling in the blanks, collected and 
returned them. 

DIRECTIONS SENT TO TEACHERS FOR JUDGMENTS ON 

INFORMATIONAL SELECTIONS OF THE COMMUNITT 

LIFE SEUtlBS 

Pleaae Indicate In the columns Iieaded "Qrade Actually Tried" 
the grade or gr&des where you personally used the leeeon named 
in the preceding column. (For tbU purpose call the first grade 
of the high school the ninth grade, and so on.) 

Rate the exercise In the column headed "Degree of Succesa" bo 
as to indicate your Judgment of how the particular lesson sue* 
ceeded, using letters defined as follows: 

A=hlghly satisfactory and understood by pupils. 
B=U8able but not excellent 
C=poor. 
D=complete failure. 

In the column headed "Qrade Recommended," put a flgure giving 
your judgment as to grade for which the lesson is appropriate. 

In the column for remarks, Indicate in a word or two lor each 
exercise which you rate A or D the chief characteristics which con- 
tributed to the result. Notes on others will also he welcome. 

The method of using this material with the eighty-two pupils 
of School A who reported on it was the same as for the stand- 
ard selections except that the comprehension questions were 
omitted. The reactions to this literature will be treated in de- 
tail in Chapter VII. 

SUMMASY 

This chapter calls attention to earlier methods of selecting 
content and presents criticisms of these methods. The method 
and procedure of the present investigation were devised to de- 
rive facts from the experience of teachers and pupils in many 
school systems. The representative character of the schools re- 
porting and the care with which the responses were written 
lead to the belief that the data give a reliable index of the atti- 
tude of the teachers of this country toward the content of the 
reading course. This statement is supported also by the fact 
that the teachers who reported were highly selected. In the 
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first place, the superintendents of a large number of schools, 
though not necessarily the best ones, were asked to cooperate 
in the investigation. To this request, only superintendents who 
were willing to add to their regular duties are likely to have 
responded. Their interest in the problem is thus indicated. 
Later, when copies of the questionnaires were sent to the su- 
perintendents, the request was made that the copies be distrib- 
uted to teachers "upon whose judgment in such matters reliance 
could be placed." Besides enlisting able teachers, this plan 
tended still further to eliminate persons who might have been 
uninterested in the investigation. The responses of the pupils 
who took direct part in the investigation were obtained through 
the coqieration of teachers who volunteered to undertake the 
work. The frank, serious statements of the pupils indicate 
that they also made their judgments carefully. 
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CHAPTER III 

GENERAL RESULTS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

QUESTIONNAIRES— WIDELY USED READING 

SELECTIONS 

The purpose of this chapter is to show the range of reading 
material now in use. In carrying out this purpose, samplings 
are made of the selections mentioned by teachers in the re- 
sponses to the questionnaires, together with a summary of the 
comments made. 

The Range op Selections Mentioned in Questionnaires 
I AND II 

BESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRE I 

Tbe Number of Selections Catalogued from Teachers' Re- 
sponses to Questionnaire I. In Questionnaire I selections 
were catalogued from readers some of which are widely used 
while others are used only within a single state. Consequent- 
ly, many of the selections mentioned are found only in the re- 
sponses from a single city or state while others recur in re- 
ports from widely separated cities. That is, the range of 
widely used selections for each of the grades is about as great 
as the range of widely used readers permits. 

Table IV shows the number of responses received per selec- 
tion in Questionnaire I. It shows that in Grade I, 630 selec- 
tions were mentioned less than 5 times each; that 25 were 
mentioned more than 5 times but less than 10 times, and so 
on. Table V contains lists of the selections mentioned 10 or 
more times in the first questionnaire and the percentages of 
favorable responses. 

The Agreement Shown Between Teachers' Evaluations 
of Reading Selections. Table V shows that close agree- 
ment regarding the value of much reading matter exists among 
those who administer it. For example, The Gingerbread Boy 
was reported 33 times and favorably in each case, while Rose, 
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Thi: FosquEn'ciES with Which Ditfbreiit Selections Wbbe MErr- 
■nosED IS Each Gbjuie is QnEsnonNAiBX I 







Number of times 




Grades 




Yarlons Selection? 


















Were Mentioned 


1 


11 


ni 


IV 




VI 


VII 


VIII 




fm 


9114 


fl07 


Bifl 


ft?4 


461 


fi1? 


fiSI 




m 


Ifi 


59 


71 


:w 


25 


n 


14 




17 


'^1 


•xn 


52 


23 


25 


29 


14 


20-29 


•A 


14 


Vi 


14 


B 


4 


7 


« 


30-39 


V 


S 


H 


7 


7 


2 


2 


•i 




















50-59 




1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


3 


60-100 




2 


1 


1 


2 




a 


2 


Total 


fi77 


1031^ 


913 


7fifi 


901 


518 


680 


62:t 


Number mentioned 


















five or more times 


47 ' 68 


106 148 1 77 ' 57 1 68 1 42 



Daisy, and LUy was reported 15 times and in all cases unfavor- 
ably. Similar cases are found in each of the grade lists : some 
selections are favored by all teachers reporting them while 
others are disliked by all. Still other selections, as The Vision 
of Sir Launfal in Grade VIII, are variously valued : this se- 
lection is reported as the best in the readers used by 15 teach- 
ers and the poorest by 6 {Elson and Cyr readers, respectively). 
In all grades, however, nearly every selection reported was 
either favored by 85 per cent or more of the teachers or judged 
adversely by 85 per cent or more. 

Teachers' ClaBaiBcations of Reading Selections in Ques- 
tionnaire I. The analytical questions of the first question- 
naire led teachers to classify roughly many of the selections 
which they mentioned. As examples of teachers* dassiiica- 
tions. The Gingerbread Boy is mentioned by 20 teachers as one 
which pupils often ask to re-read, and Santa Claus by 13 and 
12 teachers, respectively, as one which pupils frequently ask 
to re-read and as one which pupils discuss freely. The third 
question, which asked for the names of selections which pro- 
voke independent thought, led teachers frequently to mention 
selections which pupils also ask to re-read. Of the 38 aelec- 
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tions referred to 5 or more times as valuable for stimulating 
independent thought, 21 are also mentioned as often or oftener 
because pupils ask to re-read them. Furthermore, of these 38 
selections, 24 are mentioned 5 times or more because pupils 
discuss them enthusiastically. These, together with additional 
similar cases, show that selections which are sufficiently out- 
standing to be frequently mentioned for the cultivation of in- 
dependent thought are usually valued also for other reasons. 
Qassifications of undesirable selections were made in the 
responses to the questions asking for the names of selections 
which pupils say they dislike and about which teachers can 
arouse no discussion. An example of such cases is the fourth- 



liiOT OT SKr.KcnoNB Mentioked Tkk ob Mobk Turaa is QuESTiONfluBE 

I ARD THE PEBCEKTAOE OF FAVORABLE RiBPONBEa 



BelMtEona aauia ibl« 

Gingerbread Boy 33 100 

Utile Bed Ben 33 100 

LitUe Boy Blue 22 100 

Three Utile Pigs IT 100 

Ohriatmas Btory 14 100 

Otodcrella 14 100 

The Bquirrelt 13 100 

Playing in Snow 12 100 

Who U Itr Santa Otauir 10 100 

Christmaa Morning .... 10 100 



BAlActdou VDanar ^ 

Mv Dream 10 

Santa Olaua SS 

The Caterpillar 30 

The Bee 18 

The atar 11 

Clever Jackal II 

Old Woman and Pig 11 

The White lAly 17 

Rose, Daity, and Lily.. IG 



HoK Mrs. White Sen 

Belped Rose 88 

Mr. and Mrs. Leghorn to 



the 1 



. 20 



Cinderella 20 

Epaminondai and Bis 

Aunt 20 

DieJc Whittington and 

BU Cat 17 

The Roibers 18 

Old Woman and Ber Six- 
pence 14 



Qradb II 

Queer Chickens 16 

100 Drowning of Mr. Leg- 
horn 16 

100 The Proud Crow 11 

100 James Watt 27 

The Cat and the Birds. 13 
100 The Bell of Atri 16 

The Starving of Mrs. 

100 Ughom 14 

100 Who Is the BtnmgestT. 85 

Bow the Bean Got It* 
100 Beam 20 
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TABLE V— Continued 



.«* 



.Pat 



Columbus .18 

Three lAttle Ptga 13 

Ruff* Adventure 12 

Three Billy OoaU 12 

Clever Jackal 12 

Nathan ana the Bear. . . 11 
The lAttle Steam Engine 10 

The Three Bears 52 

Lamltikin 42 

The Bremen Band 40 

Bobinaon Crusoe 84 

The Fiea Piper S4 

Little Red Biding Hood. 40 
When the lAttle Bay Ban 

Awav 27 

The lAttle Bed Hen 13 

Billy Binks 83 

The Ant and the Mouee. 25 
The Wolf and the Kid. . 23 

Careful Hans 12 

Hans the Shepherd Boy. 11 

Golden Cups 22 

Bohinion Crutoe 21 

The Leak in the Dike. . 14 
AUUMn and the Lamp. . 14 
Bt. George and the 

Dragon 14 

David the Slinger 14 

Jrene the Idle 12 

Story of Columbus 13 

Androcliu and the Lion 11 
Hone the Shepherd Boy . 10 
Han* Who Made the 

Princess Laugh 10 

The Tar Baby 74 

The Knights of the Sil- 
ver Shield 82 

The Fairy Wand 27 

Washington's Boyhood. . 19 

The Wishing Gate 43 

Black Beauty 29 

The Skvlark's Bpurs ... U 



tm BcUntiDH qoBicif ibK 

loo The Giant of Brandbeg- 

100 gar's Hall 24 44 

100 Belling the Cat 47 40 

100 The Magpie's Lesson... 62 37 

100 The Foolish Weather- 

100 cock 20 86 

100 Sinbad the Sailor 20 26 

98 . Jackal and Hon 12 2G 

98 Why Bavens Croak .... 10 20 

98 The Leafs Journey 29 11 

97 Who Became King 10 10 

U Victor and the SeihGuii. 10 10 

98 Ama, the Sun Fairy ... 10 10 
Ondine 10 10 

93 Bieeet and Low 10 10 

92 Vlysses and the Ban of 

89 Wind* 14 7 

88 The Little Brook 33 6 

87 Discontent 28 4 

83 An Evening at Home. . 88 

82 Blanche ani Her Aunt. 1« 

Gbase IU 

100 The Peddler's Pack .... 12 83 

100 The Bleeping Beauty ... 17 82 

100 The Sprite of the Mill. . 21 76 

100 Bumihg of the Rice 

Fields 12 7B 

100 The Boy Who Hated 

100 Trees 17 71 

100 Wynken, Blynken, and 

100 Nod 11 64 

100 The Vgly Duckling ... G6 61 
100 Hercules and Hi* La- 
bors 16 80 

100 Columbus and His Son. 14 60 

97 Dafry-dovm^illy 16 40 

The Proud King 14 36 

97 The Endless Tale 23 81 

96 The Com Story 11 88 

96 The Barefoot Boy 10 20 

93 The Czar and the Angel 84 12 
93 The Mad Tea Party ... 21 6 
93 The Wind and the Moon 20 6 
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TABLE V— Continued 



StlMtian qnmcj ■ 

TAeKniffhta of the BO- 

ver Shield B4 

The Bell of AtH 21 

The Browniet 10 

Cinderella 27 

The Bremen Band 26 



The Fti/ino Trunk 40 3 

The Maple ..'. 22 

The Crow IS 

The Orat and the Moon 15 
The Cricket on the 

Hearth 12 



Benjv In Beaitland 13 8E Climbing Up the Hill. . 



11 



HoK Little CMric Be- 






The ugly Duckling .... 


17 


66 


came a Knight 


61 


100 


The Numberg Stove... 


11 


64 


FloHnda 


33 


100 


Sleeping Beauty 


13 


62 


William Tell 


27 


100 


Oueen -IHce 


16 


63 


Out to Old Aunt Mary'e 25 


100 


Tom the Chimney Sweep 30 


60 


The Little Acadian . . . 


24 


100 


King Alfred 


28 


60 


Roland the Noble Knight 23 


100 


ii»le Charley 


12 


42 


Tilly'* Chriatmaa 


22 


100 


A Strange Visitant .... 


IB 


40 


A Boy Hero 


16 


100 


The Snow Image 


28 


36 


Tom, Dick and Harry. 


13 


100 


Tom the Water Baby . 


11 


86 


Maggie's ViHt to the 






The Spartan Three-Hun- 






Oypaiea 


14 


100 


dred 


16 


31 


The Magic Prison 


13 


100 


Sir Isaac Newton 


16 


26 


The Leak in the Dike . 


13 


100 


The Emperor's New 






Willie Bov 


12 


100 


Cloak 


18 


28 


The Tillage BlaoksmUh 11 


100 


The DUcontented Pen- 






Snow-white and Rose-rei 


n 


100 


dulum 


13 


23 


rft« First Thanksgiving 10 


100 


Water Babies 


18 


22 


A True Story about Leo. 


10 


100 


The House in Bidwel. 






Robert of I/i»coln , , , . 


10 


100 


Street 


80 


20 


Dust Under the Rug.. 


10 


100 


The Heart of the Bruce 11 


18 


Beowulf, the Brave 






Who Brought the Good 






Pnnce 


25 


96 


News 


13 


16 


Die Pied Piper 


23 


96 


The Declaration of Inde- 






Cosette 


100 


94 


pendence 


21 




Baby Sylvester 


17 


94 


Nuremburg 


11 




-lloddin 


54 


93 


The Day Is Done 


10 




Dick Whittington 


IG 


93 


The Song of the Sover. 


13 




Paul fieuere'* Bide ... 


13 


92 




37 




Robinson Crusoe 


12 


92 


Boyhood in fAe Soutft . . 


36 




History of Tip-Top.... 


12 


92 


Little Nell 


20 




The Broken Flowerpot 


20 


90 


Nathaniel Hawthorne .. 


19 




Inchcape Bock 


16 


SS 


Last Lesson i» Prencli. . 


IS 




Arthur's First Night a 






The Wfti»tle 


30 
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TABLE V— Continued 



Rugby 30 

The WUhing-gate 34 

A Brave Boy's Adventure 18 

Prince Ahmed 11 

Hans Clodhopper 16 

Our First Naval Hero . . 10 

Bigurd 10 

Christmas at the Cratch- 
its' 12 



The ArgoTMuts 48 

The Factory Boy 22 

A Letter to His Son IT 

Literary Biographies . . 'l6 

Duty 16 

Language IS 

Timothy's Incarnation.. 14 

The Sunken Treasure . . 11 

Child's Dream of Star. . 11 

Printing 10 



Goade: V 

100 The Pygmies 1 

100 The Golden Touch 6 

100 The Pied Piper 1 

100 Arabian Nights 4 

The Fate of the Indians 1 

100 Darius Qreen 1 

100 Caleb and Bertha 1 

100 A Boy's Diving Trip 1 

100 Boston Massacre 1 

100 Pandora's Box 1 

100 Order for a Picture .... 1 

100 Paradise of Children . . 1 

97 The Great Stone Face. . 3 

95 Destruction of Pompeii. ) 

94 Titania and Oberon 4 

93 CaptuHng the Wild 

92 Horse 2 

92 Industry 2 

92 .The Blessings of Pov- 

90 erty 2 

90 Glimpses of the Great 

90 Commoner I 

90 Lying 1 

89 Daniel O'Connell 1 

Hatto the Hermit 1 

88 Sleep 1 

88 The Whistle 1 

84 Reverie of Poor Buaan.. 1 



Vumberg Stove 62 

Robin Hood 26 

Maggie's ViHt 24 

Ulysses at the Cyclops. 12 
How Little Cedric Be- 

came a Knight 12 

The Leak in the Dike. . 12 

William Tell 11 

Beautiful Joe 11 

King of the Golden River 11 

A Brave Boy 10 

The Simple Old Man.. 10 

Nuremburg 31 

Patraache 64 

The Sportsman 16 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow 14 
Boratius at the Bridge. 26 
Oiant and Pygmies . ... 25 
The Archery Contest .. 13 

Robinson Crusoe 31 

Oosette 20 

Tom the Chimney Sweep 10 
The Soldier's Reprieve. 10 

Aladdin 18 

The Man Without a 

Country 32 

Joan of Arc 17 

Hiawatha 19 

GbadeTI 
Kentucky Belle 24 100 Legend of Sleepy Hollow 21 91 
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Biahop and Convict 

Leoend of Bregemt .... 
rfte Courtship of UHes 

Btandisn 

ChtlUvefs Travels 

Bir Kenneth and the 

Flag 

Midget, the Betitm 

Tom and Maggie 

Robin Hood 

The Simple Old ifan. . . 
King of Oolden River . . 

The Piea Piper 

Ohrittmaa at the Cratch- 



14 100 

15 100 



The Barefoot Boy 

William Tell 

Boratius at the Bridge. 

12 100 Rolinson Crusoe 

12 100 Story of Vlyasea 

The Revenge 

11 100 Story of Achillea 



10 100 

10 100 

10 100 

10 100 



56 97 
16 94 



its' 



Rip Tan Winkle 39 92 



Little DaSy-doicn^illy. 1 

Death of Socrates 1 

Fairyland of Science . . 1 
The Contest Between the 
Man and the Cannon. 1 

Bighest Aristocracy 1 

Oood Books 1 

Boiolink I 

Bomethinff Abont Books 1 



Marco Boisaris 

Legend of the Moor's 

Legacy 

The Prisoner of OhilUm 

Bnowtiound 

Tribute to a Dog 

Christmas at the Cratch- 



its' 



Charley 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Fitz-James and Roder- 
ick Dhu 

Rip Fon Winkle 

Mr. Pickwick's Slide. . . 

Patrasche 

William Tell 

Boratius at the Bridge. 

The Courtship of Miles 
Btandish 

King Arthur Stories . . . 

Destruction of Pompeii. 

The Great Btone Face. . 

Evangeline 

King of Golden River.. 





Geadk VII 


16 


100 


Bword ana BcimUar . . . 
The Vision of Sir Laun- 


IS 


100 


fal 


12 


100 




10 


100 


Herve Riel 


10 


100 


Skeleton in Armor .... 
Passing of Arthnr 


58 


ST 


The Mystery of Life ... 


67 


97 


A Rill from the Town 


98 


96 


Pump 

The Chambered Nautilus 


21 


96 


Cranford (Selections).. 


20 


96 


Island of the Fay 


1« 


94 


Early Conquests 


15 


93 


Wealth 


16 


93 


WhataOoodHistory 


12 


92 


Should Contain 

Character of Columbus 


74 


91 


Character of Washing- 



ton 1 

Fall of the Bouse of 

Vsher 1 

What Constitutes a Slate 1 
Oeniue and Industry . . 1 
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TABLE V— Concluded 

^-t Put 

ST 



SueotHnu qaon^ ftbta B«lHtlou aomoT 

/HlltM Caesar 21 81 Uontt RigJita of Animau IS 

Escape of Queen Mary. 14 79 Bhocua 10 

Talet of a Orandfatlier. 25 72 

GUDB VIII 
The Man Without a Enoch ArOen 31 81 

Country 53 100 Merchant of Venice 10 80 

JuUut Caesar 36 100 Herve Kiel 13 77 

The Prairie Fire 22 100 Bnowbound 59 78 

The Courtship of Miies The Lady of the Lake. . 38 76 

Btandish 19 100 Stories of King Arthur. 12 76 

The Heritage 15 100 The Vision of Bir 

Horatiua at the Bridge. 15 100 Launfal 79 71 

Raleigh's Coat 11 100 Lady of Bhalott 16 87 

Bohrab and Rustum 10 100 The Sketch Book 12 68 

Ohristmat at the The Descent into the 

Oratchita' 5S 91 Maelstrom 47 63 

Building of the Ship.... 11 91 Oray's Elegy IB 6S 

Evangeline 84 88 Tlianatopsis 21 14 

The Oreat Stone Face. . GO 88 Munera Pulveris 19 6 

Paul Revere" s Ride 50 87 The Renunciation 16 

Tlie Legend of Sleepy Wisdom and Prudence.. 11 

Bollov) 41 85 

grade selection The Argonauts. The request for the names 
of over-mature selections led teachers to mention many pas- 
sages a few times each, while certain passages, as Franklin's 
The Whistle, were mentioned oftener for over-maturity than 
for any other undesirable characteristic. The more specific 
qualities named by teachers are discussed in the next chapter. 
Responses to Questionnaire II 

Table VI shows the character of the data obtained in the 
responses to Questionnaire II. Lack of space forbids includ- 
ing in this table the data for all the selections judged. This 
sampling of the responses shows ^reement among the teach- 
ers. In all grades, from 45 to 78 per cent of the selections are 
favored by 85 per cent or more of the teachers who judged 
tbem. In Grade I, 11 selections were reported upon favor- 
ably by all who judged them. 

The responses to the second questionnaire revealed evi- 
dences of a character inadequately shown in the earlier re- 
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sponses. In the first place, the responses verified in several 
ways those of the first questionnaire. Selections which had 
been favorably mentioned by the teachers responding to the 
first questionnaire were again reported upon favorably. For 
example, in the responses for Grade I, The Gingerbread Boy, 
The Three Little Pigs, and The Christmas Story (Aiding) 
were mentioned by 33, 17, and 10 teachers respectively in 
Questionnaire I, all of the teachers reporting favorably upon 
them. In the second questionnaire, the same selections were 
reported upon by 87, 82, and 61 teachers respectively, and again 
all reported favorably. Likewise, selections upon which dis- 
agreement was shown in Questionnaire I were disagreed upon 
by the teachers responding to Questionnaire II. The com- 
ments on The Great Stone Face illustrate this type of verifica- 
tion. There are also cases in which close agreement exists 
upon the inferiority of a selection. The poem Nuremburg, 
for example, is in disfavor with all excepting 3 per cent and 
17 per cent respectively of the teachers who judged it in the 
first and second questionnaires. 

Furthermore, the second questionnaire cleared up many 
doubtful cases, as that of The Barefoot Boy. In the first 
questionnaire, this selection made a very exceptional gain from 
Grade III to Grade IV — from ^ per cent of the teachers fa- 
voring it in one grade to 86 per cent favoring it in the next 
(less than ten teachers judged it in either grade). In the 
second questionnaire, however, this selection was judged by 
the teachers of Grades IV to VIII inclusive and responses 
from 40 to 69 teachers per grade obtained. Here, consistent 
gains were made throughout the intermediate grades, thus con- 
firming the suspicion that the exceptional gain made in Ques- 
tionnaire I was due largely to the small number of teachers 
judging the selection. Likewise Abou Ben Adhem showed an 
unusual gain from Grade IV to Grade V in Questionnaire I, 
but a more thorough canvass of teachers as afforded by the 
second questionnaire indicated that the teachers in the first 
gave it too high a rating. Such cases as those just cited re- 
sulted from the small numbers of teachers judging the selec- 
tions in the first questionnaire. 
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In the third place, the second questionnaire elicited com- 
ments upon standard selections which were seldom or never 
mentioned in the first As examples, Paul Revere was re- 
ported upon only twice in Grade VIII in the first question- 
naire, while teachers of Grades III to VIII reported upon it 
in the second, and Horatius at the Bridge which was reported 
upon 12 and 15 times, respectively, in Grades VII and VIII 
was judged 52 and 42 times, respectively, in the second. 

RSCURSENCES OF SELECTIONS IN DIFFERENT GSAUES 

Many reading selections recur in difEerent grades. Exam- 
ples of recurrence found in Questionnaire I are Cinderella in 
Grades I to III, Dick JVhittington in Grades II to IV, The 
Barefoot Boy in III to VI, Aladdin in I to V, Horatius at the 
Bridge in IV to VIII, and different versions of The Pied Piper 
in II to VII. These cases of recurrence raise the question of 
the correct placement of reading selections which ts treated 
in Chapter IX, 

This investigation has led to the collecting of experiential 
data pointing to the grades in which some selections ordinarily 
become appropriate. For example, Dick Whittington is not 
ordinarily judged as appropriate until Grade III, although the 
pupils of several succeeding grades are interested in this tale. 
Other examples occur in Table V and again in the tables of 
Chapter IX. These eiqieriential data should be interpreted as 
showing only how early and not how late these selections may 
be used. 

SUHHASY 

This chapter presents the judgments of teachers upon a lai^ 
)iody of reading material now in general use. These teachers 
who administer this material assert that many very undesirable 
as well as many highly desirable selections have become estab- 
lished in the reading course. The data show that many selec- 
tions are used in two or more grades. 

Several problems arise out of these data and discussions: 
(t) the detemiination of standards for eliminating imdesirable 
sdectioos ; (2) the fonnulation of bases for detecting stq>erior 
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selections; (3) the grading of selections so as to avoid (a) 
over-maturity or under-tnaturity of reading material and (b) 
too extensive duplications in different grades. Attention has 
been called to teachers' agreement upon the desirability of 
flexible placement for many selections. Before these prob- 
lems can be adequately considered, a detailed study of the 
qualities of reading selections must be made. Such a study is 
undertaken in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE QUALITIES OF READING SELECTIONS 

The terms used by teachers to characterize reading selec 
tions are descriptive rather than analytical In the first ques- 
tionnaire, teachers used whatever terms they happened to 
choose ; in the second, they used defined terms drawn from a 
classified list. Pupils' use of terms was restricted only by the 
selections presented to them and the terms at their disposal. 
The purpose of this chapter is to show the frequency and to 
discuss the importance of the qualities of reading selections as 
indicated by the terms used by teachers and pupils. 

Undesikable Quauties 

General Discussion of Tables and Diagrams. Table VII 
shows the names and percentages of frequency of the unde- 
sirable qualities mentioned in both questionnaires. In addi- 
tion to these undesirable qualities, several others were men- 
tioned in the first questionnaire. The most important of these 
is uninteresting, which attains percentages ranging from 19 to 
46 for the eight grades. In the second questionnaire this term 
does not occur because it was subsumed under others,^ One 
per cent of the teachers of Grades V to VIII stated that their 
pupils dislike poetry. But dislike of poetry is omitted from 
the table of qualities because evidence shows clearly that the 
popular notion of this dislike is based upon pupils' dislike 
either of certain poems or of poems which are not well taught. 
One other quality, lack of content, was mentioned by 2 per 
cent of the teachers of Grades I and II. The selections thus 
described are alleged to provide njerely for "word drill"; all 
of these comments are made upon the same series of readers. 
The qtiali^ too mature occurs less frequently in the second 
questionnaire than in the first because the teachers in respond- 



>8ee Chapter II for dIrecUans to tMWli«Ta. 
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ing to the second stated the reasons for over-maturity by using 
such terms as hard words, unfamiliar subject matter, abstract, 
and hard symbolism. 

TABUi Til 
Tkx Fbzqdbrgt of Each Uhdbsibablb Quautt Showit ni Pebckkt- 

AaSB FOB THE DlTTKBEHT OkADES IN THE TWO QUESTIONirAIlIB* 

Qnes- 
Qualities tion- Grades 

ualre 



Too 

mature 

Hard 

words 

Dnfamlliat snb-f 

Jeet matter.- 
Too 

long 

Abstract or bardj 

symbolism — 
Too 

sad 

Tired 

of It 

No story, 

lacks action- 
Scrappy 

Too cblld- 
isb„ 

Un- 
real 

Too 
didactic 

Characters 
dlsllliod 

Monoto- 
nous 

Bad moral 
teachiitf 

Not well 
told 



tlei •> tho dtvlaoTS. 



t the reapeotlve qnall- 
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Table VIII shows the relative frequencies of the terms bjr 
whkh both pupib and teachers characterize unsatisfactory se- 
lecticMis. In this table, three terms of Table VII are omitted. 
These terms, bad moral leaching, characters disliked, and too 
didactic are seldom used and nerer more than twice in the com- 
ments on a given selection even in Questionnaire II. Some 
of the qualities included in Table VII are not common in the 
first questionnaire, but recur frequently when su^ested to 
teachers in the second. For example, 16 teachers report that 
The Wreck of the Hesperus is too iad in Grade III ; relatively 
lat^ numbers reported similarly on The Prisoner of Chitlon, 
The Fall of the House of Usher, and Thanatopsis in the later 
grades. The recurrence of the use of the term too sad in com- 
ments upon a few sdections is in contrast with the sporadic 
occurrence of the terms which have been omitted from Table 
VIII. The terms not well told and scrappy are included here 
because the style of certain selections in certain series of read- 
ers seems to limit the success of these selections. Diagrams 
I and II show in graphic form the data of Table VIII. 

Table IX shows the relative frequencies of terms used in 
characterizing the most unsatisfactory selections. The data 
here shown from the second questionnaire refer to the analyses 
of the selections which the pupils say "they dislike most." 

Detailed Discussion of Each of the Undesirable Qualities. 
Too mature; abstract; hard words. The diagrams emphasize 
the prevalence of the quality too mature, and show conclusive- 
ly that teachers regard much reading material as over-mature 
for their classes. Detailed analyses are made in the next 
chapter of such selections. 

Unfamiliar subject matter. Closely related to over-matur- 
ity of selections is the pupils' unfamUiarity with subject mat- 
ter. The tables show that the term unfamiliar subject matter 
is frequently used by teachers of all grades. Teachers make 
this criticism of Paul Revere' s Ride for Grade IV; here, one 
may well excuse them from the labor of adding sufficient con- 
tent EO prepare their pupils for this selection, because it is in 
advance of the work in United States history and is written 
in a s^le suitable for older pupils. Anal<^ous comments 
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QlTALITIES IN THE TSACHEBS' RBSPONBBS TO QVBSTIOBHAIBBS I AND II* 



Qualities 


tioo- 
Daii« 


Grades 






I 


n 


m 


TV 


V 


VT 


vn 


vin 


Too 1 
matore. ] 


n 


60 
25 


60 
2ft 


61 
30 


62 
30 


65 
28 


§ 


66 
23 


73 

26 


Hard^ j 




15 


13 


11 


10 


10 


11 


11 




Unfamiliar sub-l 
jeet matter..) 


n 


6 
6 




10 


4 
10 


4 
11 


4 
11 


4 
10 




Abstract or hard i 
symbolism — ) 


n 


1 
9 


10 


12 


iS 


3 
17 


3 
18 


2 
17 


19 


No story. 1 
lacks aetion-l 


IT 


5 
6 






6 
2 


6 
8 


6 
3 


S 
3 




real 1 


rr 


2 








3 
3 


2 
3 


2 
3 




Too J 
Jong. 5 


n 


2 

9 








2 
4 


3 
4 


3 
4 




Scrappy 




2 












1 




Too 
sad. 


n 


1 
3 










1 

7 


2 
10 


13 


Too cbild- 
ish 


u 


2 
6 










2 

7 


10 


10 


mred 
of It 


n 


1 
3 










1 
2 


1 
2 




Monoto- 


n 


2 
13 




S 


1 

2 




1 

1 


I 

1 


.._. 


Hot weU 
told 


II 


1 
1 




2 

1 


2 

1 




1 

1 


1 


::::: 



■Tbe relative (requenclea were derived by using 
trofiuenclea of theae qualities (or ea.cb of the erades 
the frequencies ot the respective qualttlea as bases. 
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QoBlltlea 


tf(^ 
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Hard 
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ject matter- 
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No story, 

lacks actlon-- 
Un- 
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II 

I 
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I 

n 
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n 

I 
n 

I 
n 

I, 
n 

I 
n 

I 
n 

I 
n 

A 

I 

n 


I 

42 
13 
30 
14 
4 
12 

9 
8 
4 
7 
1 
14 
2 
3 
..... 

1 

1 
4 
3 
1 

10 
2 


I 

15 
IS 
15 
7 
12 

15 
8 

12 


in 

74 
16 

4 
17 

3 

12 

..... 

10 
8 
3 
8 


IV 

66 
12 
21 
16 
7 
13 
8 
13 
6 
9 
5 
9 

J 


V 

ss 

9 

11 
6 

13 
3 

19 

12 
9 
1 

10 


VI 

76 
6 
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19 
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■The reUtlve froquenoles were derived aa In Table vn. 

could be made with reference to using either The Prisoner of 
Chilton or Marmion and Douglas in the intermediate grades. 
7*00 childish. At the other extreme, a few selections are 
regarded as too childish. Such selections vary in number from 
grade to grade, but there are about as many for Grade I as 
for Grade VIII. The most common cause for the criticism 
is the duplication of the content of readers used in different 
grades. Some selections are doubly unfortunate in this re- 
spect. Of those on which data have been collected, The Pied 
Piper and Hiawatha are noteworthy. These selections not 
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— 1 here made In order to emphaalze the frequency of tbtt u*« of 
mH denotlnc over -maturity of subject matter. 
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only appear in many readers but are rendered in various forms 
so that when the poems are filially used mai^ pupils either 
regard tiiem as too childish or are already tired of them. 

No story. The terms no story and lacks action are elicited 
from both teachers and pupils in the case of such selections 
as Gray's Elegy, The Chambered Nautilus, and Ahou Ben 
Adhem. Pupils' addittooal comments on Abou Ben Adhem 
include the following (Grades VII and VIII, School A) : "too 
serious", "dry", "not much adventure and exciting thii^." 
Similar comments occur in pupils' statements about The Cha$H~ 
bered Nautilus: "I can see no scheme or story in this although 
the descriptions are beautiful", and "dislike because not ad- 
venturous." 

Monotonous. The term monotonous is dependent upon the 
same literary form that gives rise to the term interesting repe- 
tition, namely, the cumulative arrangements used to ensure drill 
during the early grades. Some selections, as Tht Three Bears, 
possess content of sufficient interest to avoid Ais adverse criti- 
cism and are, therefore, commended for their interesting repe- 
tition. Other selections, as The Endless Tale, have enoi^h 
interesting content to avoid adverse comments from only a 
part of the teachers. There seem, consequently, to be two 
ways of avoiding monotony and at the same time securing drill 
during these grades: (1) the avoidance of repetition unless 
the subject matter is of great interest, and (2) the use of de- 
vices employed to make drill periods interesting — games, for 
example, in which flash cards are used for drilling on dtfEcult 
or new words. The relative frequency of the term monotonous 
decreases from grade to grade, thus paralleling the course of 
interesting repetition, as shown in Table XII. 

Unreal. The term unreal was used by many teachers, but 
was not often applied to any one selection. No selection of 
the Ust for Grade I was so described by more than one teacher 
in the second questionnaire. Two selections. Baron Mun- 
chausen and The Fall of the House of Usher were so regarded 
by a much higher percentage of the teachers of the later 
grades. We find, however, that only about 20 per cent of the 
pupils r^ard the Munchausen tales as too unreal while a much 
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higher percentage find them interestii^ just because thc^ are 
"nonsensical", "untrue", or "impossible." 

7*00 sad. Certain selections, as Thanatopsis and Grass's 
Elegy, are responsible for the greater part of the use of the 
term too sad. Some additional selections, unless very care- 
fully presented, also leave an undesirable impression of sad- 
ness with pupils. The comments of older pupils indicate, how- 
ever, that the poem entitled The Wreck of the Hesperus is a 
favorite because it does arouse a feeling of sadness. Here ^ 
also the teacher may control the appeal and turn an undesir- 
able effect into a desirable one by emphasizing one aspect of 
the poem rather than another. 

Not well told. Literary form affects the success of scores 
of selections, some of which will be analyzed in later chap- 
ters. The comparison of teachers' reactions to different ver- 
sions of the same stories ts, however, inconclusive on this 
point because selections having sufficient merit to gain a place 
in more than one series of readers are usually interesting 
enough to counteract a poor rendering. There are, neverthe- 
less, a few selections which are favorites only with teachers 
using certain versions. For example, in Questionnaire I, The 
Gingerbread Boy is mentioned from one to sixteen times, re- 
spectively, by teachers reporting upon the versions found in 
six different readers. This sdection is mentioned by all the 
eleven teachers reporting on the Riverside readers, but only 
once by the ten teachers using another series. An additional 
example, the selection entitled The Clever Jackal, is discussed 
in the next chapter. Two matters probably control this select- 
ive process: (1) the attractiveness of the version and (2) the 
relative attractiveness of other selections in the same reader, 

The comments regarding the teachers' responsibility for the 
success of reading matter are made because of the writer's 
firm belief that although method and content are separable as- 
pects of the problem of teaching reading, they are often re- 
solved into a single complex aspect. It is su^ested that, if 
superior teaching were exhibited, many of the undesirable 
qualities would diminish materially. 
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Desirable Qualities 

The frequencies with which each desirable qualify was men- 
tioned in the questionnaires are shown in Tables X and XI. 
These qualities have been divided into three somewhat arbi- 
trarily defined ^oups. Group I contains qualities tending to 
make a selection intrinsically interesting to pupils; Group II, 
qualities commonly mentioned in connection with the desirable 
results of teaching; and Group III, qualities depending chiefly 
upon the literary merits of the selections. These groups are 
discussed in consecutive order in the following pages. 

Table XI shows the relative frequencies of the qualities 
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which seem to be the determinants of pupils' interests in read- 
ing selections. Although some of these qualities occur no 
oftener than other qualities, their presence in the comments on 
practically every desirable selection indicates that they and not 
other qualities determine the interest. Diction, rhyme, moral 
value, and degree of difficulty need to be considered, but both 
teachers and pupils agree that the qualities catalogued in Table 
XI govern the merit of reading matter. For example, a selec- 
tion with excellent diction may be referred to as "mere words" ; 
or, one having excellent moral teachings be "too didactic" or 
have "too obvious" a moral. If instead of lookiog for didactic 
qualities in a standard reading selectitm, one looks for the 
qualities of Group I, the moral and other important values 
will, teachers contend, be more impressively taught than if di- 
dactic qualities determine desirability. Another reason for 
designating certain qualities as determinants is that the selec- 
tions judged to be the "best" in the respective lists in the sec- 
ond questionnaire have been found to exemplify these quali- 
ties to a mariced degree, wtule the selections judged to be the 
"poorest" almost without exception fail to do so. In answer to 
the possible objection that the qualities here r^arded as de- 
terminants merely aid in teaching or cater to the superficial 
desires of ptq>ils, it may be said, first, that no critics of reading 
matter object to the presence of any of these qualities and, 
second, that a careful study shows that the finest examples of 
literary achievement abound with these characteristics rather 
than with merely formal qualities. The determinants refer 
then to attributes of good literature and, at the same time, to 
attributes of content by means of which didactic or other 
formal results may be most readily attained. The grouping 
of qualities under eleven terms in Table XI codcmIs very 
little so far as either teachers' estimates of pupils' interests or 
the interests of teachers themselves are concerned. 

Diagram III shows graphically the data for Questionnaire 
II as shown in Table XI. The high percentage of teachers 
naming each quality when judging a large and representadve 
group of selections gives value to the relative frequencies of 
the qualities shown in this diagram. The diagram etnpbaiiies 
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■Tbe rel&tlTe trequencle* were derived «• In Tables Tin and DC 
the desirability of providing selections portraying action of a 
dramatic or otherwise interesting character. 

Qualities Which Make Reading Selections Intrin- 
sically Inteebsting 

Interesting Repetition; Intonating Problems. Diagram 
IV shows the shifting of interest from grade to grade. Inter- 
esting repetition, for example, passes from the third place in 
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Grade I to the fifth in Grade II ; thence nearly to the last place 
where it remains. In contrast with this is the course of inter' 
esting problems, which mores from next to the last place in 
the list to the second position in Grade VIII. While cumula- 
tive tales with their interesting repetition are used only in the 
early grades, the subject matter of all grades admits of raising 
problems, as, for example, questions dealing with character 
study. The data show, therefore, that at present the relative 
importance of these and other qualities varies from grade to 
grade. The extent to which this variation is due to the char- 
acter of the subject matter now used or to the possibili^ of 
arousing the child's interests in any other subject matter is 
not shown. Diagram V shows in another way the frequency 
changes of important qualities which vary from grade to grade. 

Interesting Action. Interesting action is the best guaran- 
tee of success for a selection. A passage may be as success- 
ful with simple non-dramatic action as with action of a dra- 
matic or adventurous character. Among the most successful 
selections, however, ar.e many which exemplify both types of 
action, as The Pied Piper and Dick Whittington. The fre- 
quency of terms which can be subsumed under interesting ac- 
tion shows that if a selection is not to be greatly enlivened by 
the teacher, it must possess qualities of action. Furthermore, 
this quality is often accompanied by other desirable qualities 
such as interesting characters, home life, and child life, as \d 
Cosette, Dick Whittington, and How Cedric Became a Knight. 
The success of these passages attests the desirability of such 
combinations of appeal. 

Table XII contains data upon the selections designated as 
the "best" in the responses to Questionnaire II.* The small 
number of these selections probably accounts for the irregu- 
larities of the table but, at any rate, there is a striking simi- 
larity to the more general results shown in Table XI. The 
importance of action throi^hout the grades, of interesting 
repetition and animal play in the early grades, and the increas- 
ing prominence of interesting problems, interesting characters. 

The selectlonB designated as the "best" are shown In Table XVII 
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TABLE Xll 
Tkk Relative Fseqitercieb of the Most Impobtant Dbsikable Quali- 
ties in TUB "Best" Selectiohs is Qitestionnaibe II* 
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and interesting information show that the general results may 
be depended upon as guides to the best selections. 

Animals, Animal Play, and Personification. In the early 
grades, stories of animal play are important. Such stories are 
supplanted in the intermediate grades by Black Beauty, Pa- 
trasche the Dog of Flanders, and the like. Although animal 
stories are favorites, too few of them appear in the readers 
used in the later grades to give the quality about animals great 
importance. 

Dramatization. Dramatization is important throughout 
the grades. Such selections as The Pied Piper are suitable for 
dramatization in any of the grades in which they are used. 
The Courtship of Miles Standish and The Merchant of Venice 
arc often used for this purpose in the upper grades. 

Fairy Element and Supernatural. The fairy story is very 
important in Grades II to V. Tables XI and XIII indicate 
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differentiations made in the use of the terms fairy and sup»r- 
natural in the different grades. Such stories as The Shoemaker 
and the Elves and Rip Van Winkle illustrate this differentia- 
tion. The pupils' reactions show clearly that interest in lairy 
tales does not end with the passing of the intermediate grades. 
Indeed, a high percentage of grammar grade pupils profess 
enjoyment in the tale of Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp. 
The results indicate that a failure to use such tales in the later 
grades should not be attributed to a lack of interest in fairies 
or the supernatural. 

Kindness, Faithfulnesa, and Loyalty. Kindness and 
faithfulness are frequently used in connection with other quali- 
ties. For example, the faithfulness of Patrasche and the kind- 
ness of the stranger in Cosette enhance the interest of pupils 
in selections which are interesting even apart from the pres- 
ence of these qualities. 

Humor. Humor is an important quality throughout the 
grades. Only occassionaly does one find both teachers and 
pupils who look askance at material which exemplifies this 
quality. Such persons either fail to see anything humorous in 
such selections as The One-hoss Shay and the Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen or regard them as "silly." 

Interesting Information. The older reading selections 
containing informational material are especially unfortunate 
in all of the grades. The reason for this lack of interest in 
these selections is obvious if one bears in mind the attributes 
of popular selections. There is, however, no evidence that 
well-graded informational material is not interestii^. Indeed, 
the popularity of the Community Life Leaflets is as great as 
that of any other selections upon which data have been col- 
lected. The quality interesting information has importance 
also in such selections as The Leak in the Dike: teachers sup- 
ply additional information about Holland and report that they 
succeed very, well so far as interest is concerned. 

Qualities Commonly Mentioned Along With the 

Desirable Results of Teaching 

Moral ; Cultivation of ImaginatiorL Amot^ qualities 

mentioned along with desirable results of teaching the moral 
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quality leads in all grades, while the derelopment of imagination 
holds either the second or the third rank. Nearly all selections 
are used for teaching morality and developing imagination. 
When these data are ccmsidered with reference to the original 
statements of pupils, it appears that there is not an over-use of 
the story with a moral, but rather that there is an attempt to 
provide material which will give desirable emotional settings 
for morality without making the moral problem too obtrusive. 
Statements supporting this deduction are found in many of the 
responses: as already stated some selections teach morality 
"without seeming to do so." Patriotism 19 exemplified by so 
few selections that its importance cannot be determined from 
its frequency in the tables. 

Cultivation of Expression and Stimulation of Thought. 
The recent tendency to emphasize silent reading* is not re- 
flected in the responses to either questionnaire. The term 
cultivation of expression refers to expressive reading and the 
term stimulation of tkougkt to promotion of class discussion. 
The interpretation of material read is emphasized more by the 
incidental comments than by the responses tabulated under 
stimulation of tkougkt. Later tables show that many selec- 
tions are used for the purpose of stimulating thought upon im- 
portant topics. 

Enlargement of the Vocabulary. Although the enlarge- 
ment of the vocabulary is an important result of teaching, it is 
not mentioned as a specitic value of many selections. It is, 
however, frequently mentioned in connection with selections 
about which there are other comments. For example. Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, which are very 
popular selections, are regarded as having great value in this 
respect. 

The Literaky Qualities 
Familiar Subject Matter, Easy Content, and Easy Dic- 
tion. The overwhelming evidence that many selections are 
too difficult for the grades in which they are taught is in 
agreement with the evidence that many other selections are 

'C. H. Judd and others; Rtadina; lU Waiur* and Devalopmant. Sup- 
plementary Educational MonosTKpIiB, T«L II, No. 4. !%• tInlT«nitjr ot 
Cblcaso Praia, ltl8. 
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regarded as effective particularly because they are within the 
mental grasp of the pupils who study them. This fact shows 
at least that teachers desire material which increases interest 
instead of material which needs so much explanation that in- 
terest is lost by the time the meaning is mastered or the words 
correctly pronounced. 

Rhyme and Rhythm and Variety. Pupils' statements 
about their interests in rhyme and rhythm agree vitti teachers' 
statements. Variety, an incidental quality, refers to both style 
and content. 

COUPASISON OF TbaCHBKS' AND PUPILS' RESPONSES 

As shown by Table XIII, there are some distinct differences 
between the incidental qualities named by pupils and 
those named by teachers. For example, literary quali- 
ties, excepting rhyme and rhythm, are seldom mentioned by 
pupils. Well told is seldom used by pupils except in case of 
the Gettysburg Address where it means good diction ; elsewhere 
it means that the story has a good ending, as in The Ugly 
Duckling and Cosette. Close agreement is found, however, 
between pupils' and teachers' mentioning of the qualities which 
determine the merit of reading matter. Here, we find a cor- 
relation of .87. It seems justifiable to maintain that teachers' 
judgments on many other selections not judged by pupils would 
be in equally close agreement with pupils' judgments. 

The interest of teachers in the moral value of many selec- 
tions is notable. Reactions of pupils show that they do not feel 
this emphasis unduly. In many cases, the pupils' comments in- 
dicate their appreciaticMi of fair play, penalty for wrong-doing, 
and other moral qualities or teachings. For ocample, they show 
marked disapproval of the magician in Aladdin and for 
Phaetkon; also, they mention the moral qualities of Abou Ben 
Adhem and The Chambered Nautilus in terms unlike those 
which teachers are said to "impose" upon pupils. 

Table XIII shows also the difficulties encotmtered in an at- 
tempt to inctilcate patriotism by such a selection as fVhat Con- 
stitutes a State. (In the table morality and patriotism are 
c<»nbined,) "Hie lack of a variety of appeals is one of the 
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reasons advanced by pupils as a cause for their lack of interest 
in this selection. The analysis of this poem in the following 
chapter indicates, however, that over-maturity of content and 
of diction is the more fundamental difficulty. Other selections 
frequently cited for their patriotic values are The Leak in the 
Dike and Paul Revere's Ride, but both are superior owing to 
other appeals such as interesting action, adventure, and interest- 
ing characters. Pupils mention the moral and patriotic values 
of these interesting selections oftener than in the case of H^hat 
Constitutes a State. 

Additional qualities were often mentioned by pupils. For 
example, the fairy element in Aladdin was mentioned by seven- 
ty-five pupils, and the festival element in Christmas at the 
Cratchits" sixty times. Many pupils found nothing more vital ' 
to say about other selections than that tb^ are interesting be- 
cause of the great men who wrote them. This is true of the 
Gettysburg Address in Grades VI to VIII ; here, the following 
percentages of pupils stated that they liked this passage be- 
cause of their interest in Lincoln : 14 per cent, 14 per cent, and 
37 per cent. This does not prove that such a selection is un- 
successful but shows that teachers should at the outset make 
use of the interest in the author and then attack the additional 
problem of teaching the main argument of the address. 

Conclusions 

In all grades, teachers and pupils mention over-maturity 
of reading material oftener than any other undesirable quality. 
This term refers to the difficulty of diction or content, im- 
famiiiarity with the subject matter, or to difficulty with the 
symbolism found in reading selections. 

Teachers' comments indicate that, in addition to over-ma- 
turity, a few other qualities act as determinants of undesJr- 
ability in reading selections. The additional determining quali- 
ties are no story, lacks action, unreal, too long, scrappy, too 
sad, too childish, monotonous, and not well told. Also, a few 
selections are undesirable because pupils are tired of them. 

Reading courses should be so planned that either the selec- 
tions will not present considerable difficulties with the subject 
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matter or that aWe teachers will be given ample time for the 
presentation of necessary explanatory material. 

Teachers have difficulty with some easy selections which 
are found in many versions and sometimes in readers of sev- 
eral different grades. Pupils either tire of such selections or 
find them too immature. 

Interest in the repetition contained in cumulative folk tales 
continues throt^hout the primary grades ; beyond these grades, 
such tales are likely to be monotonous or too childish. 

Teachers who lack interest in humorous passages should be 
warned against the use of the Munchausen tales. The One-hoss 
Shay, and other similar selections. So far as pupils are con- 
cerned, however, such selections, if easy, will teach themselves; 
if difficult, they require sympathetic teaching. Careful teach- 
ing is required also by selections possessing a touch of sad- 
ness; if poorly tai^ht, such selections leave an over-emphasis 
upon an otherwise desirable quality. 

Literary form is important. Some versions of certain tales 
elicit many favorable comments while other versions pass un- 
noticed. Many superior selections are popular in any of the 
versions found in different series of readers. 

Althoi^h many desirable qualities are mentioned by teachers, 
only a. few of them are determinants of merit. The qualities 
such as interesting action and interesting characters ensure 
intrinsic interest in the selections which portray them. Teach- 
ers find such selections better for didactic use and for use as 
illustrations of literary merit than selections which are pri- 
marily of literary and didactic value and only secondarily of 
intrinsic interest. 

The relative percentages of the determinants of interest vary 
from grade to grade. The judgments of many teachers, after 
being found to agree closely with those of pupils, seem to form 
an adequate basis for computing the relative importance of Ae 
determinants of interest. Some qualities, as fairy and super- 
natural elements, persist in importance throughout the grades, 
although the character of the subject matter referred to by 
them changes considerably. 
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SELECTIONS 

Schoolmen have lc»ig realized the fact that in reading 
classes much time and effort are wasted as a result of poorly 
selected subject matter. The purposes of this chapter are to 
present evidence drawn from teachers' and pupils' reactions 
to unsatisfactory selections, and, by analyzing several such 
selections, to show the reasons for their unsatisfactory charac- 
ter. Except for incidental treatment, selections unsatisfactory 
only in certain grades will not be discussed in this chapter. 

Evidences of Ukdesisability Shown in the Statshehts 
or Teachers and Pupils 

The Most Undesirable Selections for E:ach Grade— Teach- 
ers' Statements. Table XIV contains a list of the ten most 
undesirable selections for each grade as found in the first 
questionnaire together with the number of times that each selec- 
tion was mentioned and the percentage of teachers reacting 
unfavorably to it. This table brings out the important fact that 
a large number of teachers are unanimous in their disapproval 
of forty-five selections contained in the readers they most fre- 
quently used in 1915, and that many additional selections are 
unsatisfactory to nearly all the teachers who mentioned them. 

The undesirable qualities of these selections are mainly the 
following: too mature, hard words, unfamiliar subject mat- 
ter, and HO story or lacks action. AH excepting two are said 
to be too mature. The frequencies of terms referring to over- 
maturity are greater than the sum of the frequencies of all 
other terms. These qualities recur in the comments on nearly 
every selection, while such terms as too sad or monotonous 
occur in the comments on only a few selections. Many of 
these selections appear in one or more of the most widely used 
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TABLE XrV 
Thi: Teit Host UnDE&mABLi SEt^icnoBB itm Each Orade, tse Numbb 
or TBACHEBa MEimoniNs Thek aito the P^tcEDTASE Untavokabix* 



Breakfast Time 8 100 

Whichever Way the 

Wind aoth Blow 8 100 

The Bnowiirds 7 100 

King Alfred and the 

Cakes 7 100 



SalHtlolll MMhan ibl 

The LAttle Fairy 9 & 

The Bagpipe 9 8 

The Soiue that Jack 

Built 8 8 

The White Lily 17 8 

The Clever Jackal 11 7 



An Evening at Borne. 

Mv Nephew Philip 19 100 

Blanche and her Aunt. . 16 100 

Phaethon 6 100 

Diccontent 28 96 

The Little Brook 33 94 



Gkadb II 

86 100 The Leafs Journey 29 

Ulysses and the Bag 

of Winde 14 

Ana the Sun Fairy 10 

Bweet and Lov> 10 



The Maple 22 100 

The Crovj 16 100 

The Crab and the Moon. 15 100 
The Cricket on the 

Hearth 12 100 

Climbim up the Hill. . . 11 100 



Climate 9 

The Flying Trunk 40 

The Mad Tea Party 21 

The Wind and the Moon 20 
The Czar and the Angel. 34 



The Factory Boy 22 100 

Duty 16 100 

Language 16 100 

The Argonauts 48 96 

The Whistle 26 96 

Baron Munchausen 37 95 

Orasi 

Industry 27 100 

The Blessings of Poverty 20 100 

Lying IE lOo' 

Sleep 13 100 

The Whistle 12 100 

Qlimpaes of the Oreat 

Commoner 19 100 



a QueBtionnalre I. 



Little Nell 20 96 

The Last Lesson in 

French 18 96 

Boyhoodin the South... 36 94 
The Declaration of 

Ind^endence 21 86 

c V 

The Fairyland of Science 9 100 

Nuremburg 31 97 

Titania and Oieron 44 96 

Capturitig the Wild 

Horse 25 96 
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Oood Book! 12 100 The Death of Bocratet. . 11 

Boltalinlc 10 100 The Fairylana of 



Something about Bookt. 10 

Education 9 100 Elegy (Oray) 9 S9 

The Highest ArUtocracv 13 92 CranfOTd (Selections) . . 9 89 
The Contest ietieeen the 
Man and the Cannon. 11 91 

Grade TII 

Early Conquests........ 19 100 The Fall of the Boute 

The Isle of the Fay 19 100 of Vaher 18 100 

Wealth 16 100 What Cojietilutea a 

What a Qaod History Btate 12 100 

Should Contain 16 100 Oeniui and Industry... 12 100 

The Character of The Moral Bights of 

Columtus IG 100 AnimaJs 12 100 

The Character of 

Washington 1* lOO 

Orasb VIII 

The RenunciatUm of Poor Richard's Almanac 7 100 

Wisdom 16 100 Munera Pulveris 19 96 

Wisdam and Prudence. . 11 100 Thanatopsis 21 8C 

Immutable Justice 9 100 Elegy (Qrar) 18 47 

To a Skylark 9 100 TAe Descent into (he 

UAllegro 8 100 MaeUtrom « *7 

newer readers. Of the eighty selections listed in Table XIV, 
seventeen are found in one series of readers, while four other 
series contain ten each. Teachers, in naming these eighty 
selections, referred to the versions found in fifteen different 
readers, six of which have been published since 1910. Prob- 
ably there are unfortunate selections in all series of readers ; if 
this be true, teachers sliould be asked to omit such selections 
unless special effort is to be made to make the selections suc- 
cessful 

Some of the selections in Table XIV were included in the 
lists of selections submitted in Questionnaire II. The percent- 
ages of unfavorable judgments then obtained are shown in 
Table XV. Table VIII shows the percentages of times that 
each undesirable quality was mentioned for these undesirable 
selections. 
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Two conclusions may be drawn at this point. First, selectiom 
which are not as satisfactory in one grade as in another can be 
better taught by placing them in the grades where there is less 
initial resistance by the pupils. Second, the experience of 
teachers indicates that such selections as Gray's Elegy, The 
Fall of the House of Usher, Nuremburg, and The Czar and 
the Angel have no place in the elementary school reading 
course. 

Pupils' Statements. Table XVI shows both teachers' 
and pupils' reactions to selections which are often judged ad- 
versely. In addition to the selections listed in the earlier tables 
of this chapter, three others not usually favored by teachers 
are here included. The version of Baron Munchausen read by 
the pupils was different from that which the teachers judged ; 
this fact may account for its better showing with pupils'. In 
general, however, pupils' judgments support those of teachers ; 
both agree that these passages are undesirable for the grades 
in which they are used if not for any of the elementary schocJ 
grades. 

TABLE XV 
Thb Pebcentaoes ot Tbachebs at the Second Qdistiokhaibe Who 

ivaoni UnrATORABLT the Sklectiohb Which Had Bexh Uit- 
rATORABLT JuDoxD nr the Fmsi QoEanoHiiAiBE* 
Number of 

Selections Teachers Percent 

Grade Judging UnfaToraUa 

Tfte Home That Jack Built' I 62 21 

A Clever Jackal* I 41 20 

PTiaethon* II 42 81 

Btoeet and Low II 66 14 

The Cricket on the Hearth*. ... Ill 29 46 

Czar and Angel* Ill 24 87 

The Flj/ing Trunk* Ill 81 28 

Phacthon* Ill 42 14 

Cricket on the Hearth IV S2 59 

Baron Munchausen* IV 24 46 

Iioit Lesion in French* IV 81 43 

The Argonaut!* IT 84 88 

Phaethon* IV 86 8 

Nuremburg V 23 88 



■Ths Tcrdon of the sninetunitmt tales preoeoted t 
Imilar to that contained In the Herrlll readara. 
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TABLE XV— Contlmwd. 

Number ot 

Teachers Per Cent 
Grade Judglns UdUtcmvUb 

The Bleatit^t of Poverty* Y 14 B7 

ntaula tma Oberon* V 28 48 

Baron MUnchauten T 83 30 

Phaethon T 86 8 

Gray's Eleay* VI 40 $2 

Tlie Cricket on t\e Hearth VI 32 84 

OranfoTd* VI 21 88 

Baron U&nchau»en* VI 29 SI 

Qnra Elegy* VII 43 49 

The Cricks on the Hearth* VII 22 88 

Orantora VII 23 80 

The Fall of the Home of Uaher* VII 28 S6 

What Constitutes a State* VII 84 26 

Thanatoptis* VII 44 64 

Grajr-a Elegy* VIII 43 G6 

The Cricket on the Hearth* . . .VUl 29 7 

House of Usher* VIII 26 64 

TJumatopsis* VIII 47 43 

Uillegro* Vni 28 64 

Descent into the Maelstrom* . . .VIII 27 7 

*8eIectJODB marked with an aateiisk were alBO mentioned br teacfao* 
of the reepecUve gradn m the most undeatrable BBlecUona In the list (or 

the sraitea. 
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Analysis of UifDEsiKASLE Reading Selections 

In order to show more fully the reasons for the unsatisfac- 
toty character of the subject matter discussed in this chapter, 
analyses of several sdecttons have been made. 

The Whistle. Our analysis begins with a selection which 
has for several generations been found tn readers and has given 
rise to one of our popular sayings. This selection. The IVhistle, 
by Benjamin Franklin, was mentioned unfavorably thirty-seven 
times in the first questionnaire for Grades IV and V and favor- 
ably only once. Excepting two fifth-grade teachers who say 
that their pupils are tired of it, all refer only to its hard words 
and over-maturity. It is contained in substantially the same 
form so far as content is concerned in books four and five of 
two widely used series of readers and in the fifth book of an- 
other series published for use in a single state. 

In looking for difficult words, one finds in a fifth-grade ver- 
sion the following expressions which might be new or trouble- 
some for many pupils : directly, voluntary, vexation, reflectxon, 
chagrin, ambitiotu, court favor, sacrificing, levees, popularity, 
political bustles, benevolent, accumulating, man of pleasure, 
audible, corporeal, sensations, appearance, equipages, and con- 
tracts debts. In the versiwi intended for Grade IV, only a few 
of these expressions remain : directly is changed to at once; 
voluntary is omitted; reflection is changed to thought of it; 
chagrin is changed to shame; ambitious, sacrificing, court 
favor, levees, popularity, and political bustles are avoided by 
omitting the sentences containing them ; accwnulating is chang- 
ed to heaping up. The sentence reading, "When I see a man of 
pleasure, sacrificing every laudable improvement of mind or of 
his forttme, to mere corporeal sensations," etc., is chained to 
"When I see a man n^lecting the improvement of his mind, 
wasting his fortune," etc. The remainder of the difBcult ex- 
pressions are avoided in the fourth-giade book by (unitting two 
other sentences. 

In the use of the fifth-grade selection, approximately twenty 
expressions would need explanation to pupils of that grade. 
Assuming that a few words should be added to the pupils' vo- 
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ctbuUry, we might argus that this list U not too long. Here, 
bowerer, we meet with another difficulty, namely, the sentence 
Structnre. The second sentence of the fifth-grade verston reads 
u follows : "I went directly to a shop «4iere tfiey sold t<^i 
for children, and being charmed with the sound of a whistle 
that I met by the way in the hands of another b<^, I Tolnntuily 
offered and gave all my money for one." The fourth-grade 
version divides and otherwise simplifies this sentence. TIbs 
involved style persists throi^hout the fifth-grade version. 

The fifth-grade pupils are thus confronted witb examples aad 
applications drawn from adult life, by many difficult words, and 
many difficult sentence constructtoos. The closest observers of 
pupils of this grade, namely, the teachers, report that the pupiU 
do not react favorably to die anecdote in this form. 

The Island of the Fay. Two selections from Poe appear 
among those which seventh-grade teachers find unsuitable for 
teaching purposes. The excerpt from The Fall of the Houu 
of Usher is referred to in every case in connection with one of 
the older series of readers. The Island of the Fay as found in 
one of the newer series of readers is mentioned by nineteea 
teachers, all of whom judged it adversely. The reasons for 
such judgment are as follows: lacks action, unreal, unfamil- 
iar subject matter, hard words, and over-maturity. 

An analysis of this selection ^ows clearly the source of some 
of the difficulties. The demands made upon the imagination 
u-e not beyond the powers of many pupils of this age, but, as 
commonly taught in this grade, they are beyond the reach of 
most of the pupils. That is to say, such a selection as this re- 
quires a careful assignment — such an assignment as it is not 
always possible to arrange, or else a well-conducted "study 
lesson." The pupil who, widwut such preparation, begins read- 
ing this passage is supposed to pass suddenly from his school 
world into a very uored situation. Only those pu^Mls vrho can 
readily follow a writer upon one of his "lonely joumeyings 
amid a far distant regitm of mountain lodced within mountaia, 
and sad rivers and melancholy tarns writhing or sleeping with- 
in ^1" — only sudi pupils are able to place themsdves in the 
attitude needed for the appreciation of the story. The brief 
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introduction to the scene straightway described contains several 
phrases which are of slight if any significance to one who can- 
not readily imagine the appearance of hidden nxmntains, sad 
rivers, and writhing tarns. These references constitute for 
most pupils unfamiliar subject matter and need more than mere 
explanatory treatment. Such explanatory treatment is prob- 
ably necessary, but it needs to be supplemented or preceded by 
an emotional preparation. This emotional preparation would 
place the pupils in possession of an attitude which many of 
them may at some time in their lives have assumed while con- 
templating a situation which was in certain of its aspects simi- 
lar to Poe's imaginary islet The possibility of such a prepara- 
tion is, it seems, a measure of the probable success of this se- 
lection with the average class. The probability of such a treat- 
ment by the teacher in a given school can be judged by the 
superintendent or the principal. Several things may prevent 
teachers f nnn givii^ such a preparation ; lack of personal 
interest in the passage, lack of time for their own prepara- 
tion or for presentation, or lack of ability to inspire interest 
in such a situation. Also, the su^^stions given in manuals 
for the teaching of such passages as this do not usually lead 
one to think of anything except the explanation of meanings. 
At this point we approach the problem of method, which is 
not the problem of our investigation. 

Capturing the Wild Horse. The lack of movement might 
be suggested as another fault of the selection just analyzed. 
That the presence of movement docs not, however, ensure 
interest is shown by an analysis of the fifth-grade selection en- 
titled Capturing the Wild Horse'. Instead, the fault through- 
out this passage seems to be that tt deals with a type of imagi- 
nation to which a careful preparatory appeal must be made if 
the selection is to be successful. This selection contains 
"action," is well told, and tells about a hunting expedition 
involving large game. It is, notwithstanding these good 
qualities, judged as a poor teaching selection by ninety-six per 
cent of the teachers who mention it. The reasons assigned 
for such judgments are two ; hard words and over-maturity. 



''From WaihliiKtoii IfvIdb'b A Tow on the Pratriea. 
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All the references to the tale are to the version contained in 
one of the newer readers. 

In criticizing this selection, we may analyze it and also com- 
pare it with successful ones. In the reader containing the 
selection, there is, immediately following it, a well-selected list 
of twenty-seven words for the study of pronunciation and of 
thirty-eight words and phrases for the study of meanings. The 
tale is approximately four pages in length. There is, there- 
fore, according to the editor's judgment, an average of about 
twenty difficult words or phrases per page. There are thirty- 
five lines per page. One questions whether pupils should be 
asked to read material which averages more than one major 
difficulty per sentence as this does. The question is the more 
troublesome when one notes that the selection contains no 
"childish" material which would prevent its use being post- 
poned. The words and phrases listed for special study vary 'in 
difficulty, but there are many which would tax severely an 
eighth-grade pupil. 

The adventure here reported is one in which only adults par- 
ticipate. No references are made to children. The adventure is 
not one about which fifth-grade pupils are likely to have 
clear notions. Many children have, however, contemplated 
a solitary existence in the midst of many natural and artifi- 
cial goods such as surrounded Robinson Crusoe when he was 
shipwrecked on foreign seas. Crusoe's adventures are replete 
with the things children do or about which they have had many 
discussions and thoughts. The capturing of a wild horse might 
be made equally interesting by approaching it with a consider- 
ation of so interesting a project as getting wild horses for a 
circus or for riding. The selection does not contain such refer- 
ences to a familiar backgrotmd as run through the account of 
Robinson Crusoe. 

The tale of the capture of the wild horse may be compared 
with another favorite tale. Such a tale is the Story of Robin 
Hood which also appears in the reader containing the account 
of the wild horse. In spite of many difficult words or new 
words such as abbey, jousts, Justiciar, and tryst, the Story of 
Robin Hood is named as a favorite selection. Reasons given 
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for tfM poptHAtity of ttus ttory are that it portnys ulv«attu« 
involving the child life of Little John, lenighthood, heroism, 
and IdndncH, and raises interesting problems such as questions 
ngafdii^ group loyalty and kindness to the weak and the 
poor. 

Th€ Capturing of the Wild Horst is handicapped by a Uck 
of sudt appeals. Capturing wild horses and training them to 
perform marvelous feats would give the narrative a humM 
appeal. Such iitterests as it caters to come later in children's 
development, but even then tales of Rip or Ichabod with their 
play upon human shortcomings and superstitions are much 
more certain of a favorable hearing. Pupils care very little 
about the outcome of the wild horse hunt; a selection which 
does not compel the reader to finish it must always take its 
chances with school pupils as it has to with the general read- 
ily public. A few persons will finish fine literary selections 
partially for the literary merit; teachers' judgments indicate, 
however, that school pupils will not appreciate literature better 
as a result of having read passages in which attention flags as it 
does in this selection. 

What Constitutes a State. The poem entitled What Con- 
stitutes a State has been unfavorably received by teachers. The 
criticisms indicate that the selection is too mature, too didac- 
tic, and that it contains symbolism and words which are too 
difficult. Pupils made similar criticisms and also showed by 
their answers to questions that the passage is too difficult for 
them. Reasohs for the difficulties mentioned are found in 
nearly every line of the poem. Such phrases as labored mound, 
moated gate, turrets crowned, broad armed ports, laughing 
at the storm, spangled courts, and perfume to pride occur in 
lines two to eight at the rate of two per line. These examples 
of difHcult words and difficult symbolism show that a great 
deal of explanation is needed to enable pupils to understand 
merely the opening lines. The following questions were asked 
of the pupils in order to test their comprehension of such 
phrases as those just quoted: 

How do rlcb navies laugh "at tbe Btonii"t 

Wliat IB mtant br the "etate's eolieeted wUl**? 
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The first of these qnestions was answered correctly by the 
foUowii^ percentages of pupils of Grades VI, VII, and VIII, 
respectively: 50 per cent, 48 per cent, and 54 per cent; the 
second question, by the following percentages: 21 per cent, 
58 per cent, and 28 per cent. Avoidance of this passage is 
recommended by many teachers, while less than 50 per cent 
of the pupib of Grades VI and VII enjoy or understand it. 

Thanatopsis. Bryant's Thanatopsis is so widely used and 
is disliked by so many teachers that it deserves analysis. Over- 
maturity, abslractness, and sadness are its alleged defects. The 
well-known openii^ of this selection exempliiies the undesir- 
able qualities. First, the sentence order is very unusual 
Second, there are several difficult phrases, as Nature's "various 
language," "communion," and "her visible forms." These 
phrases conceal the ante^dent of "him" in the first line, and 
confuse the pupil by difficult content and style. 

The second sentence begins with the brooding thoi^ht of 
the "last bitter hour," and "sad images of stem agony," phrases 
which, in the opinion of some teachers, had better pass un- 
explained. The next sentence warns the reader that the "Earth 
that nourished thee, shall claim thy growth, to be resolved to 
earth again." These lines are also quite out of keeping with 
the things which teachers find interesting to pupils. There are, 
of course, pupils and teachers who are not averse to these dis- . 
mal forebodings. Unless, however, a supervisor has strong 
reasons for believing that an extraordinarily large percentage 
of his teachers belong to the group favorable to the poem, he 
should heed the warning of about 50 per cent of the teachers 
who find it unsatisfactory. 

The Fairyland of Science. An informational selection 
giving difficulty to sixth-grade teachers is The Fairyland of 
Science. An analysis of it shows a number of faults. First, 
pupils of Grade VI may secretly enjoy fairy tales, but the clear 
reference of the title to a childish type of appeal is not con- 
ducive to interest. The next unfavorable suggestion comes 
in the first sentence, where the reader is reminded of the com- 
mon impression that science is "a bimdle of dry facts." The 
next sentence announces the author's attempt to prove that 
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this common belief is incorrect The really interestitif mater- 
ial of this selection is further burdened with subsequent refer- 
ences to fairyland: "Tell me, why do you love fairy land? 
What is its character?" etc This style which is believed to 
be suitable for children just because it employs references 
which fit pupils of Grades 11 to IV gives the impression that 
the selection is "written down" for children. If there is any- 
thing which pupils of Grade VI desire to escape, it is the sug- 
gestion that they are still children. Sixth^:rade pupils' judg- 
ments show that the tale of Aladdin is very interesting to 
them, although many add that they are "pretty old for fairy 
tales." In The Fairyland of Science, however, the pupils are 
told that "wherever they wander," when old as well as when 
young, these fairies — fabrications for little folk — will follow 
them. In contrast with the lack of success of this selection is 
the success of other informational material which is written 
in a virile impatronizing style*. 

The Crow. One of the most unsuccessful selections in 
the newer readers is an adaptation of one of John Burroughs' 
essays, and is entitled The Crow. This nature-study selecticMi 
is mentioned sixteen times in the responses to the first ques- 
tionnaire and each time unfavorably. Its alleged faults are 
over-maturity and lack of story or action. 

An analysis of this passage in comparison with a favorite 
for the same grade shows that the diction of the two selec- 
tions is about alike in difficulty. In the first paragraph of 
The Crow, the pupils would need a little help in understanding 
the phrase, "the air of a lord of the soil." Beyond this, few 
phrases or words require explanation to the average third- 
grade class. The selection does not deal with abstractions. 
The subject matter can be readily understood by pupils. 

The content presented about the crow's life consists of the 
following : leaving meat near a window for a crow ; the crow 
carrying the meat away; the crow lighting on the ground and 
beginning to eat; a fellow-crow coming near; a struggle ex- 
pected but avoided; the first crow making a "gesture" and 
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flying away without the meat; the second crow flying to the 
meat and starting to eat; the return of the first crow; division 
and carrying away of the meat. The second part of the selec- 
tion continues : the crow's attitude toward a trap ; trying to 
feed a crow by placing meat on the branch of a tree ; a care- 
ful investigation for three days by two crows; a portion of 
meat eaten on the third day; the position of the meat changed 
to a fork in the tree and later to the ground; "but they grew 
more and more afraid of it"; a dog carryit^ away the meat; 
and finally the crow quitting the tree. 

Although similar attempts to feed birds are made by many 
children in winter, the selection ts uninteresting. Kothing un- 
usual happens, or rather the lack of action in at least two 
places is the most unusual characteristic of this passage. The 
ending gives a particularly strong impression of a desire to 
flnish the narrative: "Finally, the dog carried off the bone, 
and the crows stopped visiting the tree." Such an ending is 
in marked contrast with the closing of the successful story of 
the Knights of Ike Silver Shield which follows the selection 
under discussion in the reader. In this account of knights, 
the "golden star" was, at the end of the battle, "still shining," 
and the lord of the castle addressed the knights as follows : 

"Sir Roland has fought and won the hardest battle of all to- 
day." It is noteworthy that Sir Roland did not lay down his 

shield for some straggler to find, but that a definite objective 
was attained, and, with the portrayal of a feeling of victory, 
this superior selection closes. These comments and compari- 
s<ms indicate the reasons for the teachers' criticism of the lack 
of action in The Crow. 

The Clever Jackal. Despite children's keen interest in 
animal pUy, we find among the least liked selections one en- 
titled Th4 Clever Jackal. The version always referred to in 
the responses to the first questionnaire is in one of the newest 

series of readers and has three attractive illustrations. Criti- 
cisms of the selection are as follows : over-mature, hard words, 

unfamiliar subject matter, unreal, monotonous, too long, and 
portrays bad morals. 
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The length and numotoiiy are inddeotal fauks inbereot ia 
this particidar ade c ti on ; favorite selections as The Three Bears 
and Thrse Biily Goats Gruff are no shorter and contain ng less 
rcpetitioa. The difierence between The Clever Jackal and tlK 
favorite selections is that the latter are interesting and, there- 
fore, neither too long nor monotonous. 

The story of the jackal runs as follows : A jackal Hved near 
a river to which he went to find some crabs for his dinner. 
He put his paw into the water to catch a crab, "And snap 1 a 
big Alligator had the paw in his mouth." From this time on 
the alligator tried to capture the clever animal, but always the 
jackal was wiser. At last, the jackal came home one day and 
found the alligator. Instead of trying to overcome his mortal 
enemy by combat the jackal piled wood in front of the dbor 
and burned the house and along with it the alligator. 

The alleged portrayal of bad morals consists of the deceit 
practiced on the alligator. For example, when the jackal's paw 
was caught, he laughed at the alligator for mistaking for a 
jackal's paw the reeds growing in the river; "So the Alligator 
c^ned his mouth and let the little jackal go." Both animals 
are involved in trickery : the one in order to capture and the 
other to avoid being captured. Without being prudish, one 
can detect underhanded diplomacy in the tale. 

The unfamiliarity of subject matter is probably due to pu- 
pils' common ignorance of river and alligator scenes. Also, 
over-maturity of content is foimd in the crafty plans for cap- 
turing and remaining free. Children who have difficulty with 
the general setting will encotmter more difficulty when they 
try to follow these plans. 

Rose, Daisy, and Lily. The hrst-grade selection entitled 
Rose, Daisy, and Lily is disliked by all the teachers who pien- 
tion it. Lack of action, hard words, and over-maturity are its 
faults. This three-page selection consists of (1) a description 
of Rose, Daisy, and Lily growing side by side in a beautiful 
garden and (2) a conversation about where they spent the win- 
ter excepting that Daisy, in the spring, does not know where 
she was. 
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Lack of attiott is an obvious characterietic of tMa sdcction. 
Actkm might readily be introduced by an uiitnated introdtte- 
tion, by oorrelftted lutnre study, or by dramatizttioa. Hard 
words ar« found in several lines: Daisy, beautifut, gardtn, 
then, {doM, f lowers, around, none, hright-eyid, winter, tefciW, 
Hdetd, asUtp, awake, shining, brigh^y, felt, melting, vioUt, 
blossoming, and leaves. Drill upon the following words is pro- 
vided by a word list which precedes the lesson : these, felt, mett^ 
ing, vi/ould, sun, none, «id indeed. The other words just cited 
occur in esrlier selections in the reader or are preceded t^ 
words upon the same bases: blossoming is preceded by bios- 
torn, around by round, etc. The context of nearly all these 
words is familiar to the pupils. The only new word whidi 
may not have been used is indeed. The teachers' criticism 
seems, therefore, to result from the lack of drill upon the words 
as they occur in the reader or the lack of interesting content 
■wWdi might carry pupils over otherwise difficult passages. 

The content of this selection presents objects of nature in 
a personified form : flowers are growing in company with their 
friends and have their periods of rest and of blossomtl^. Such 
tales are supposed to be interesting to children. If a selection 
is unsatisfactory after meeting these requirements, the difficulty 
may result from the large amoimt of teaching necessary for 
its success. In this respect, this selection is well prepared for 
by three preceding selections upon similar matter which ensure 
familiarity. The flowers themselves would be interesting to 
children. The conversation of the flowers is not difficult to 
follow. Lack of interesting action, hard words, and over- 
maturity of content as alleged against this selection may be 
due to a lack of enthusiasm on the part of teachers; at any 
rate, the teachers do not report success. 

An analysis of unsatisfactory selections with reference to 
tlie presentation of the optimal number of new words per 
page or per lesson has not been attempted in the present in- 
vestigation. Such an analysis would involve a tabulation of 
the words presented in both basal and supplementary readers 
and is obviously impossible with the kind of data at hand. A 
more important reason for avoiding such an analysis is that 
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hard or new words present difficulties according to pupils' in- 
terest in the material read, and not merely in proportion to 
their number. Hard words frequently constitute only an in-' 
cidental difficulty. Evidence of this fact may be seen by com- 
paring the difficulty of the words contained in the superior 
selections analyzed in the following chapter with the words 
contained in the inferior selections analyzed in the presetit 
chapter. 

A sufficient number of inferior selections have been dis- 
cussed in detail to illustrate the meaning of the term "unde- 
sirable reading selections." These analyses lead to the follow- 
ing conclusions regarding the material which teachers and 
pupils designate as tmdesirable. 

Conclusions 

Only in exceptional cases can teachers interest their pupils 
in the selections judged undesirable. 

Teachers agree with regard to the undesirability of these 
selections. 

These selections require explanation and analysis by the 
teachers, and therefore necessitate slow reading in class, make 
silent reading difficult if not impossible, and lead to verbalism 
and formalism as a result of attempts to force conceptions of 
adults upon children insufficiently prepared for them. 

In view of the great mass of valuable literature which pupils 
can understand and would probably enjoy, the use of undesir- 
able material in elementary schools cannot be defended upon 
the basis of social demands or the lack of an adequate amount 
of desirable material. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DETECTION OF SUPERIOR READING 
SELECTIONS 

In the questionnaires and the direct investigation of pupils, 
many evidences of the outstanding qualities of superior read- 
ing selections appear. The purpose of this chapter is to for- 
mulate norms for use in detecting superior reading matter. To 
this end data from teachers and pupils are presented after 
which several representative superior selections are analyzed, 

Evn>£NCES OF Desirability Shown by Statements of 
Teachers and Pupils 

. The Most Desirable Selections for Each Grade. Atten- 
tion was called in Chapter IV to the variations in the fre- 
quencies of qualities from grade to grade and to the qualities 
which seem to be the determinants of superiority. The inter- 
est of children in these qualities depends so largely upon the 
form of material read that one hesitates to say that pupils 
of any grade will be uninterested in selections possessing these 
qualities. For there are, as examples, animal stories and 
stories of animal play which are favorites in the lower grades, 
as Patrasche is in the intermediate and Muir's Stickeen in 
later grades. Likewise with interesting repetition, a.A\i!its are 
attracted hy repetition such as that found in some of Poe's 
poems and in certain famous orations. Furthermore, pupils 
of Grade I are interested in information applicable to their 
activities. The discussion of qualities, therefore, leads to the 
question of availability of types of reading matter of suitable 
difHculty. The qualities whose frequencies are high through- 
out the grades are interesting action and character, adventure, 
humor, easy content, easy diction, and portrayal of the super- 
natural and of kindnesi, faithfulness, and loyalty. The persis- 
tent frequencies of these qualities indicate that superior selec- 
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tions for any grade possess them. The large frequencies of 
easy or familiar emphasize the fact that over-maturity of read- 
ing matter is very common. 

In Table XVII are catalogued selections judged superior by 
either teachers or pupils or both. These lists show typical 
selections to which a large number of reactions have been ob- 
tained. The arbitrary standard of superiority set up before 
tnakii^ this table admits only the selections favored by 90 per 
cent or more of the teachers judging them and both favored 
and comprehended by 80 per cent or more of the pupils who 
reported upon them. This standard admits practically all se- 
lections which stood high in either of the questionnaires. Some 
selections have been placed in only the grades where the high- 
est percentage of favorable judgments were obtained although 
high percentages were also obtained in other grades ; that is, 
selections were placed in the grades in which there was evi- 
dence of their being from every point of view most superior. 

A significant value of Table XVII appears when it is studied 
in connection with Table V of Chapter III. Such a comparison 
shows that wide use of many selections antedates by several 
grades the grade in which those selections are superior accord- 
mg to the standard here set up. For example, Paul Reveres 
Ride is superior in Grades VII and VIII, although it is used 
in Grade IV. Similarly, The Barefoot Boy is used in Grades 
III to VIII in spite of the fact that it does not rise to the 
standard of superiority imtil Grade VII, Other selections show 
sunilar misplacement and will be discussed in Chapter IX. 

Comparativs Opinions o( Teachers and Pupils. Table 
XVIII indicates close agreement between teachers and pupils. 
The percentage of teachers favoring a selection usually exceeds 
tfaat of the pupils because the pupils passed their judgments 
before class study while teachers passed theirs afterwards. 
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TABLE XVn 

SuFEBioB Selections fob All Qbad&s* 

Grades I 

The Old t 



The QingerDread Boy 

The Three Beara 

The Three Little Pigs 

Three Billy Ooats Orutf 

The Boy and the Ooat 

The Little Red Hen 

Cinderella 

lAttie Boy Blue 

The Elves ana the Bhoemaker 

The Lion and the Mouse 

Henny Penny 

Saw Fatty Gave Thtmkt 

The Pancake 

The Crow and the Pitcher 

The Little Steam Engine 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

Tom and the Wini 

Johnny Cake 

Tom, Tom the Piper's Son 

The Bremen Band 

ChrUtmaa Morning 



Lambikin 

aing a Song of Sixpence 

The Clouds 

What Does Utile Birdie Bay 

The Swing 

My Dream 

My Shadow 

The North Wind 

Our Flag 

The Star 

The Squirrels 

The Little Plant 

Playing in the 8nov> 

Snowbirds 

Snow/lakes 

Santa Claus 

Who Is Itt Santa Claust 

The Night Before Ohristmas 

The Caterpillar 



The Bremen Band 

The Three Bears 

The Three Little Pigs 

Cinderella 

Three Billy Goals Gruff 

Little Red Riding Hood 

Bow Mrs. White Hen Helped 

Lambikin 

Epaminond^ts and His Auntie 

The Robbers 

The Crow and the Pitcher 

Androclus and the Lion 

The Magpie's Lesson 

The Hare and the Tortoise 

Town Mouse and Field Mouse 

The Old Woman and Her 

Sixpence 
Jackal a 
Sans In Luck 



When the Little Boy Ban Awaiy 

The Little Red Hen 

Buff's Adventure 

Columbus 

Nathan and the Bear 

Who Became King 

Mr. and Mrs. Leghorn to the 

Rescue 
The Doll's Thanksgiving Dinner 
The Ant and the Grasshopper 
Belling the Cat 
The Oolden Touch 
My Shadow 
The Swing 
Our Flag 

I Saw a Ship a-Sailin^ 
Who Has Been the WindT 
Bleeping Beauty 
Henny Penny 
Billy Bink» 
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The Tar Baiv 

Bobinton Onitoe 

The Leak In the Dike 

Hant the Shepherd £ov 

The Withino Oate 

Dick Whittinoton aitd Hit Cat 

AlaMin and the Wonderful 

The Elvea and the Shoemaker 

The Golden Cups 

The -Bell of Atri 

William Tell 

The Golden Touch 

aieeptng Beauty 

Knighla of the Silver Shielil 

Kntghtt of the Silver Arrows 

Kntffhts of the Silver Shield 

Knightt of the Silver Arrow 

HotB Cedric Became a Enight 

Florinda 

Black Beauty 

Dick Whittit^ilan and Bis Oat 

The Little Pott-boy 

Maggie Ti»it» the Gypsies 

Beowulf, the Brave Prince 

William Tell 

The Little Acadian 

Bobert of ZAncoln 

Roland the Noble Knight 

Out to Old Aunt Mary's 

Tillies ChrUtmas 



The Fairy Wand 

Washington's Boyhood 

David the Slinger 

St. George and the Dragon 

Brownies and the Cook 

Irene the Idle 

Hans Who Made the Princess 

The Three Wishes 
Pandora's Box 
Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 
The Boy, the Beest and the 

BritUh 
Black Beauty 
The BkylarVs Spurs 
The Brownies 



Tom, Dick, and Harry 

The WUUng Gate 

Patrasche 

The Brave Boy's Adventure 

A Boy Hero 

The Magic Prison 

SnotB Wftite and Rose lied 

The First Thanksgiving 

A True Story About Leo 

The Twelve Months 

Alexander and Bucephalus 

Inchcape Bock 

The History of Tip-Top 

Aladdin and the Wonderful 



Robin Hood 

The Nurnberg Stove 

The King of the Golden River 

Aladdin and the Wonderful 

Hiawatha 

Maggie Visits the Gypsies 

Arabian Nights (SelectionB) 

The Leak in the Dike 

Haw Cedric Became a Enight 

Robinson Crusoe 



Qkadk y 

niyssea at the Cyclops 



William Tell 

Beautiful Joe 

A Brave Boy 

The Simple Old Man 

The Villas/e-Blacksn^tl} 

Gulliver's Travels 

Tom, the Chim,ney Sweep 

The Archery Contest 

The Sportsman 

Cosette 
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f Miiea 



The Kino of the Ootden River 

Kentucky Belle 

Eiaaatha 

The Legend of Bregenx 

The Bithop and the Convict 

Blr Kenneth and the Flag 

Oulliver'a Travels 

Midget, the Return Horse 

Tom and Maggie 

JHp Ton Winkle 
The CovrUhit 

Btandish 
Evangeline 
Bnoujbound 
The Day It Done 
King Robert of Sicilv 
The Man Without a Country 
King Arthur 8toriee 
Jtig Barefoot Boy 

The Pied Piper of Eamelin 
Haw They Brought the Qood 

SewB 
William Tell 

Evangeline 



BoMn Eood 
The Simple Old Man 
Birds of Killingworth 
The Arrow and the Bong 
The Sandpiper 
William Tell 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Boratius at the Bridge 
Chrietmas at the OTOtchiW 
GsadbTII 

The Legend of the Moot's 

Legacv 
Boratius at the Bridge 
ChriatTnas at the Oratchits^ 
To a Waterfowl 
The Sandpiper 
The Death of Baldnr 
Marmion and Douglas 
Mr. Pickwick's Bliae 
Birds of KilHngworth 
Before Coins Were Made 
The Minting of Coins 
Paper Money 
Money in the Bome and the 

Community 
asADK VIII 

Ifarmion and Douglas 

Oh Captain, My Captain 

Bow I Killed a Bear 

A-hunting of the Deer 

The Oettysburg Addreat 

The Proirie Fire 

Berve Riel 

The Building of the Ship 

The Oreat Stone Face 

Julius Caesar 

The Skeleton in Armor 

The Cricket on the Hearth 

Randolph and Douglat 

Before Coins Were Made 

The Minting of Coins 

Paper Money 

Money in the Home and tJie 

Community 
SeleotloDB mentioned favorably by less tbao ninety per cent i 
JudelDK them are ex<nuded from this table, 
re judsed by ......... 



Paul Rever(?s Ride 

The Barefoot Boy 

The Man Without a Country 

Rip Van Winkle 

The Legend of Sleepy Bollow 

The One-hoss Bhay 

Christmas at the CratchUf 

The Courtship of Miles 

Birds of KilHngworth 

The Heritage 

Raleigh's Coat 

Mr. Fictncick's Blide 

The Splendor Falls 

The Sandpiper 

The Daffodil 

The Revenge 

•f 
the 
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In all cases shown in Table XVIII the percenta^s of pupils 
and teachers responding favorably are high enough to indicate 
successful use of the selections. Three lines of evidence point, 
therefore, to the superiority of these selections : (1) those who 
administer the elementary reading course chose them as the 
representative of the best material in their readers ; (2) high 
percentages of the same kind of judges also reported favorably 
upon them when asked specifically about them ; and (3) pupils' 
reactions are favorable even before class study. So far then 
as interest is concerned, these materials are quite satisfactory 
to pupils as well as to teachers. 

Many of the selections of Table XVII appear in the lists of 
more than one grade. This means that they would nearly 
"teach themselves" in the grades in which they are listed. In 
case of many of these selections a different version may be 
found in each of the series of readers containing them, but in- 
terest in them indicates that they contain plots, forms of action, 
or other content which may be successfully used in any of the 
grades indicated if written in a style adapted to the child's 
control of the mechanics of reading as attained in the re- 
spective grades. This type of selection is exemplified in The 
Bremen Band, Aladdin, Tales of Robin Hood, and RobinsoH 
Crusoe. Occasionally, a version of one of these tales is un- 
fortunate. The clearest case of this kmd is that of The Clever 
JackiU which, in one version, is one of the poorest selections 
for Grade I and, in a different version, one of the best for 
Grade II. In all cases the references to this tale are to the 
versions in two series of readers. This is the only case re- 
vealed in this investigation in which an unfortunate version 
is shown to be responsible for the unpopularity of a selection. 

TypES OP Superior Selections 

Prose Mid Poetiy Not Differentiated. In discussing the 
cmtent of sdections there are no suflScient reasons for class- 
ifsriag prose and poetry into two types of reading matter. 
Pupils' interest in poetry is sliown by their reactions to the 
poems submitted to ttwm. The first poem reported on by them 
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was Excelsior. Only a low percentage liked this poem while 
the majority stated that they did "not like poetry anyhow." 
In nearly every case, however, the pupils who said that they 
dislike it stated why they do like The VUlage Blacksmith, The 
Barefoot Boy, and The One-hoss Shay. The results hero ob- 
tained confirm the opinions of many teachers who have found 
that the difficulty is nearly always with certain poems and not 
with poetry in general. This statement holds for both boys 
and girls so far as the results indicate. 

Distinctive Tjrpes of Superiority. In Table XIX appear 
Uie types of selections which stand out clearly in Table XVII. 
Although the types are fairly distinct, several different char- 
acteristics are often exemplified by the same selection. The 
manifold appeal of these selections has much to do with their 
popularity. Also, the interests of pupils in some of them in- 
dicate that they might be offered in any of several different 
grades if properly written for these grades. 

Superior Reading Selections and the Objectives of the 
Course in Reading. In our introductory chapter, several 
objectives of the course in reading were set np. These objec- 
tives may be used as bases for judging the selections now 
under discussion. Among these objectives is the abUity to 
enjoy literature. As means for attaining this objective, selec- 
tions embodying qualities found to interest pupils were ad- 
vocated. A second group of objectives as set up includes 
ability in imagination, ability in expression, and the possession 
of an adequate vocabulary. These objectives are also attained, 
teachers assert, by the use of interesting selections. In Grades 
I and II, for example. The Three Bears is useful in the culti- 
vation of imagination and expression and in building up a vo- 
cabulary ; the same is true in Grade VI of The King of the 
Golden River, and in Grade VIII of Evangeline. A third 
group of objectives includes literary taste. This objective re- 
sults from effective use of well-written subject matter. Statis- 
tical evidence shows that teachers regard the selections cat- 
alogued in Table XVII as examples of good literature. Fur- 
thermore, our introductory chapter contended that the attain- 
ment of the desirable objectives necessitates the use of material 
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Tttes or Selkctioits iob Obaiiis I-II 

Animal atoriea: Tne Three Little Pia»! Three Silly Ooatt Qrnff. 
Cumulative tales: The Little Bed Hen; The Old Woman and Her Piff. 
NuTHTT Rlirmea: Tom, Tom the Piper's Boh; The Bioinfi. 
Fairy tales: Cinderella; The Blveg ana the Slioemaker. 
Child life: My Shadow; Little Boy Blue. 
Humoroua tales: The Oingerbread Boy; 37ie Bremen Band. 
Adventure: The Three Bears; Little Red Kidlmr Hood. 
Interesting InformaUon; The Little Bteam Engine; The Flag. 
Nature: WTuU Does Little Birdie Say; The Magpi&s Lesion. 
Dramatization: Tlie Three Bean; The Bremen Band. 

Ttpbs or Selbctioks fob OaADEs III-VI 

FaiTj tales: Pandora's Boa; Aladdin and Hie Wonderful Lamp. 
Cfalld life: Dick Whtttington and His Cat; Coselte. 
Adventure and heroic: The Leak in the Dike; Robinson Crusoe. 
Enlgfathood: The Knights of the Silver Shield; Bow Cedric Became 

a Snight. 
Animal stories: Black Beauty; Patrasche. 
Humor; The Wishing Gate; The Tar Baby. 
Int«restla8 Information: Washington's Boyhood. 
Nature: Daffydown^lly ; Eiatoatha. 
Dramatization: The Pied Piper of Bamelin; Hiawatha, 
Poetry: The Tillage Blacksmith; The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 

Ttfu ov Bkuotioitb fob CteAoas Tn-TIII 

Adventure: Horativa at the Bridge; Fitz^anes and Boderick Dhii. 

Description: The Day Is Done; Bnowbound. 

Rtmiance: Evangeline; The Courtship of Miles B^mdish. 

Knighthood: King Arthur Stories. 

Humor: Mr. Pickwick's Slide; The One^utss Shay. 

Bopematural: Bip Tan Winkle; The Legend of Bleepy Hollow. 

Biography and History': Pavi Reveres Ride; The Coiiri«hlj) of Mile» 

BtandUh. 
Intereating Information: Before Coins Were Made; Paper Money. 
Nature: Birds of KiOingworth; The SatidiKper. 
Dramatization; Winiam Tell; The Merchant of Tenice. 
Child life: The Barefoot Boy. 
Poetry: Evangeline; To a Wofer/otol. 
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whose content is within ^e mental grasp of die pupils who 
read it These selections are, teachers assert, within the grasp 
of pupils. The selections discussed in this chapter are found, 
therefore, to be superior when judged with reference to the 
desirable objectives of fbe course in reading and the means 
for attaining these objectives. 

Superior reading material may, therefore, be described as 
follows : it possesses one or more — usually more — of the qual- 
ities which make selections intrinsically interesting to pupils; 
it is found by those who administer the course in reading to 
be available for attaining one or more of the desirable ob- 
jectives of the course in reading; it possesses literary merit; 
and it is within the mental grasp of the pupils who are to read 



Analyses of Supexios Reading Selections 

The following analyses set forth the important qualities 
exemplified in a few superior selections. Owing to the gen- 
eral familiarity with many of these selections, there is no need 
for such detailed treatment as was given in the preceding 
. chapter to undesirable selections. 

The Tar Baby. The Tar Baby is an outstanding superior 
selection for Grade III. This selection has for its setting a 
woodland scene in hot weather. Two animals, a rabbit and 
a fox, are interested in avoiding the extreme heat. "Brother" 
Fox proposes that they build a cool little house. The rabbit 
does not favor this proposal but says that a few green leaves 
are quite sufficient for him. The fox proceeds, however, to 
build a house. After the house is completed, the rabbit, in 
the absence of the fox, occupies it. The fox plans to entrap 
the rabbit by means of a wooden doll covered with tar. The 
rabbit comes along and, after an attempted argument with 
the exasperating doll, finds that he is unable to free himself 
from the sticky object which he has tried to force into a con- 
versation. The fox then comes out and places fire-wood near 
the rabbit, at the same time audibly planning for a feast. The 
fire is kindled, the tar becomes heated, the rabbit extricates 
himself and runs away. 
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This 3tory avoids a fault of many morality stories by por- 
tnijring the administerii^ of only a vigorous warning to Ae 
slothfnl rabbit It holds the reader in suspense while the 
rabbit is trying to extricate himself from the toils of the silent, 
sticky wooden doll. The humor and resourcefulness of both 
the fox and rabbit are shown in their plans to entrap and to 
attain freedom, respectively. The pleanng effect of die story 
is enhanced by a satisfactory ending in which the fox's ex- 
treme plans for punishment are foiled by his own efforts while 
the rabbit is given a warning which he will remember. The 
story also offers an excdlent opportunity for dramatization. 

Teachers' comments show that they value especially the 
action, whidi is both dramatic and otherwise interesting, flie 
animal play, the humor, and the ease with which the selection 
can be understood. Other incidental values are its good end- 
ing and vocabulary. The resourcefulness of the rabbit wai 
inenticMied by nine teachers of Questionnaire II. 

The Three Bears. The selection entitled T/t; Three Bears 
is too well known to require extended analysis. Its stated 
values are the animal element and personification, interesting 
action, adventure, interesting characters, ease, and availability 
for dramatization. Many teachers who responded to the ques- 
tionnaires referred to the "variety" contained in the story. 
This variety of appeal results from such qualities as the fol- 
lowing in addition to those already mentioned: interesting 
repetition, the bear's home, opportunity for dramatic reading 
and telling, the child's escapades. This selection has also a 
good ending, humor, and provides an opportunity for the play 
of imagination. Such a variety of appeals is one of the notable 
characteristics of superior selections. 

The Gingerbread Boy. Another favorite of the primary 
grades is The Gingerbread Boy. This English folk tale re- 
lates the story of making and baking a gingerbread boy, his 
subsequent adventures as he fled from the old man and 
woman, and his last words when the fox craftily captured 
him. The important qualities of the story are fairly obvious 
if one reads only this fragmentary outline. Interesting actitm 
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and adventure are exemplified from the time the old woman 
begins to plan the gingerbread boy until his tiltimate capture 
by the fox. The interesting characters are the old man and 
the woman who live in the little old house down under a hill, 
the cow, the horse, the fox, and the boy himself, all of whom 
engage in interesting conversation. The rollicking versions 
which appear in several different readers emphasize the humor 
of the situation and prepare judiciously for the "sad ending" 
of the story. Dramatization of the story is easy and involves 
interesting action as well as interesting conversation. The 
incidental teaching values of the selection are its availabilt^ 
for cultivating imagination and expression and for enlat^t^ 
the vocabulary. 

The Knights of the Silver Shield; How Little Cedric Be< 
came a Knight. The Knights of the Silver Shield is one of 
the most popular selections for Grades III to V. This tale 
and How Little Cedric Became a Knight call forth much 
praise of knighthood — its interesting characters, adventure, and 
portrayal in an unobtrusive way of wholesome virtues. Sev- 
eral teachers asked in their responses why they cannot have 
more tales of knighthood. Although these tales are desirable 
for Grade III, they seem to be more suitable for Grades IV 
and V. In these grades the stories can be freely elaborated, 
while in Grade III there is a danger, if the story is well rend- 
ered, of using over-difiicult constructions. 

Without further examples, the criteria here set up may be 
used in locatti^ the good qualities, as the criteria set up in 
the preceding chapter may aid in locating undesiraUe qualities 
in inferior selections. In this sense, these criteria form one 
of the important bases for a formulation of standards for 
evaluating reading matter. 

COHCLOSIOHS 

Teachers' statements show close agreement upon the stq>er- 
iority of many reading selections. So far as pupils iuiged 
the same selections, they regarded them as superior even be- 
fore they studied them in class. 
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Superior reading selections usually possess several appeals. 
Many also appeal to pupils of several grades. Many selec* 
tions are always superior even thoi^h rendered in different 
versions. 

Many selections designated as superior in certain grades 
are frequently studied too early in the reading course and are 
then judged undesirable. 

Poems as well as prose selections are among the passages 
which both pupils and teachers designate as superior. 

Selections having one or more strong appeals may be class- 
ified as typical of the grades in which these appeals are im- 
portant. The fact that many appeals are important in several 
successive grades accounts for the persistent superiority of 
certain sdections in these grades. 

Moral qualities are not obtrusive in superior reading mat- 
ter although incidental qualities of great moral value often 
appear in superior selections. Similarly, other desirable ob- 
jectives of the reading course are to be attained by the use of 
superior selections although the superiority would result from 
their appeals to the interests of the reader apart from the 
more remote values. 

The literary merits of superior selections are very frequently 
mentioned by teachers. 

The reactions of teachers and pupils as well as our analyses 
of superior selections show that such selections are intrinsically 
interesting, that they are available for attaining desirable ob- 
jectives of the reading course, and that they possess literary 
merit. 
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INFORMATIONAL MATERIAL FOR THE COURSE 
IN READING 

Ample evidence of the pronounced interest of teachers and 
pupils in informational material* has been fotmd*. This in- 
terest is in striking contrast with the lack of interest of teacb- 
ers in the informatiotial passages found in some widely used 
readers. The purposes of this chapter are as follows: (I) 
to show the appreciation with which pupils read well-graded 
informational material ; (2) to show that teachers agree with 
pupils regardiiqr the values of and interest in this material; 
(3) to show the striking contrast between teachers' reactions 
to this material and their reactions to such informational ma- 
terial as appears in their basal readers; and (4) to suggest 
guiding principles affecting the choice of informational pass- 
ages to be used in the reading course. 

Pupils' Appreciation of the Inforuational Material 
Read 

In Table XX is shown the character of the responses of 
seventh and eighth-grade pupils to the selections in the Com- 
munity Life Series. As there was no observable difference be- 
tween the reactions of the pupils of the two grades, their re- 
sponses are not separated In the tables. The fact that pupils 
of both grades are almost unanimous in favoring these selec- 
tions, together with the fact that there are few differences be- 
tween their reactions to each of the four selections, indicates 
tha't this kind of material is suitable for these grades so far as 
pupils' interests are concerned. The wide range of population 
groups represented in the classes investigated adds further sup- 
port to this conclusion. 

^See note, p. 21, clup. II. 

'See Chapter II, pp. 22 t. for ttia method of procedure foUowed in 
obtaining data upon this mktsrUl. 
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TABLB XX 

Thi ChabacT^ (w thk RBepoTrsEs of Pufils to Ihjobmatiosu. 
LmBATCKC Wbittiv Espbcuixt fob Theib Use 

Ho. of Put QniUtlM niDlloBtd 

pnpili taTCT- lod (b* fi*4«MHiT 

BalMtloaa Indilii* ibl* ol Mck omlttj 

Befwn OOiffM Wers S2 100 Various media of 9x€aKatt...tt 

Ma4» History ..M 

BvolnUon of modem mon«r. .2S 

Indian tnd« 20 

Barter SO 

NMd tor HBO of metal bb m«- 

dlnm 16 

Trading in Virginia 11 

AntB taking gold oat of 

ground 

W«ll told « 

Earlr UBS of Iron for money. 4 

CUnew making boea 1 

TTue of Boalpa by Indlaiu 1 

Tlte mutiny of Voint 83 98 How money 1b made 48 

Stamping the ooina 88 

Weiring tbe coins 38 

Uaklng orer colna 80 

Getting deaigns 19 

History 18 

Ancient methoda of compntB- 

Uona W 

Well told 2 

Uninteresting 2 

Too mature 1 

Paper Vonev 82 99 The engraving process 86 

How paper money Is made ■•.83 

The kind of paper need 21 

How counterfeiting Is avoided. 21 
How paper money 1b made 

over 20 

Sconomy in having paper 

money 16 

Getting rid of old bills 18 

History 18 

Redeeming old blllB 8 

United States the first to use 

paper money 8 

Guarding the vaults 1 

Counting tbe money 1 

Too mature 1 
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of meh qoAll^ 



Money in tM Oommun- 82 94 Use at home of moner from 

Uy ana the Home taxes Sfl 

National, and loeal ezpenMa..24 

Tbe process of taxation 20 

Interesting information abont 

taxes 19 

TUe family budget 18 



War time use of money T 

Well told 2 

Uninteresting 3 

Tired hearing of taxes 3 

Not so weU told as the otbers. 1 

Additional evidence of the pupils' interest is fotmd by ccmi- 
paring their comments on these passages with tbetr comments 
upon some of the standard selections submitted to them. The 
fuUness as well as the vigor of the comments upon the infonna- 
ti<mal passages is shown in the following quotations : 

C. r. — What Comtitutei a Btate. "Dislike. Becaose it Is not a 
poem for a 1>07< Uninteresting." 

AJtou Ben Aihem. "Dislike. Because it is not exciting, or sad, 
or glad, and has too rnoch talking, not many rhyming sentencss." 

Oettytlnrg AMrete. "Like. Because If s hy A. Lincoln, It's p^ 
trioUc" 

Before Coint Were MaOe. "Like. Because It tells what people 
did in ancient times concerning money. How the iron hoee were 
used in China. About the ants and the gold they took out of the 
ground. What traders used and what the Indians used tor money. 
How the people in Virginia used tobacco for money." 

B. D.— What OoneHtntee a Btate. "Like. Because it is so weU 
expreesed and yon can learn something from the selection." 

Pan) Severe** Riie. "Like. Because of the patriotism shown and 
the continuous rhythm throughout the seleetlon." 

Marco Boxsaria. "Like. Because It Is so TlTldly pictured and 
very natural." 

Paper Money, "Like. Because I hare found the value of paper 
money and the way and means of making It and practically remak- 
ing IV 
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C. D.— Marco BoxzarU, "Like. I like this becaow It la » wmr 
story and Is ezoltinK." 

OArittmof at (Ae Cratthitf. "Like. I like this because It seems 
so much like a true Btory." 

After writing mora than a pase on the Community Life Laaflet, 
C. D. closed b7 saTing ehe liked the leaflet "becauae It tells all 
about the making of mone7> the blatorr of moner> how they traded 
goods of dlflerent Borts Instead of using money, designing of moner, 
bow government taxes and collects taxes, national, county, state, 
and public expenses. This (the history of money) la all very in- 
teresting." 

Although the term patriotism is not mentioned at all in the 
pupils' responses, references to civic infonnation are made by 
practically all of them. In striking contrast with these state- 
ments are the inane comments made by scores of pupils on such 
patriotic selections as What Constitutes a State and the Gittys- 
burg Address, The civic value of the selection entitled Money 
in the Cojnimunity and the Home is clearly brought out by 
over one hundred of the responses in Table XX. These tabu- 
lations are based upon such clear-cut statements as the fol- 
lowit^ : 
"Tells where the public money goes." 
'Tells bow money Is collected tbrou^li taxation." 
"Shows how money should be spent and that so much should be 
allowed for each thing." 
"It teaches the child how to save by making budgets." 
"It tells the actual cost of things that I dldnt know cost so much." 
"Hy family is Interested in government doings." 
"It shows what CBrelessnesB and money wasting will do, therefore, 
we should save our money." 

The same pupils wrote as follows about the Gettysburg 
Address ; 

"I like it because It was written by a good man and tells us a 
great many things In a few words." 
"Like. Because It gives glory and brings out the point." 
"Like. Because it was written by one of the greatest men the 
United States ever had." 
"Patriotic — spoken by a great man." 
"I like It because It Is from the mouth of Abraham Lincoln." 
"Like. Because about a great battle and because it is about Lin- 
coln." 

"Like. Becauae Lincoln spoke It, and becanae he spoke It with a 
lot of meaning." 
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The comments on the Gettysburg Address are given in full; 
those on Money in the Community and the Home only in part 
This comparison is not for the purpose of showing that the 
Gettysburg Address is a poor selection. The purpose is merely 
to show that pupils are greatly interested m such informational 
passages as the Community Life Series, and to point out the 
fact that the older informational selections desij^ed to deal 
with similar topics may require more careful teaching than 
those written by experts especially for school use. Indeed, 
many important selections in current use seem to be very 
hazardous teaching material 

Teacheks' Evaluations of the New Infosmationai. 

Passages 

Table XXI shows the grades in which the selections from 
the Community Life Series were tried by teachers and the de- 
gree of success reported by them. In order to show the shift- 
ing of the degrees of success from grade to grade, the responses 
of teachers from all grades in which these selections were used 
are given. This shifting is shown by the higher percentages 
of teachers giving favorable ratings to the material in succes- 
sive grades. On the one hand, the per cent of teachers who 
graded the selections as "Poor" (C) decreases from 13 per 
cent in Grade IV to 3 per cent in Grade VII (in Grades VIII 
and IX, no teachers rated the selections as tow as C). On the 
other hand, the per cent of teachers who rated the selections as 
"Highly satisfactory and understood by the pupils" (A) in- 
creases from 29 per cent is Grade IV to 94 per cent in Grade 
IX. 
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The Pskehtaoks or Tbachebs or Okadbs IT to DC Who Placb> 
Each of thb Dotxbbht Ebthutss on thk CoiunmiTY 

LlFB S^UBB* 



Grades 


rv 


V 


VI 


vn 


vra 


rx 


Degree of 
SQCcesa 


Number ot 
teachers: 


31 


60 


59 


34 


34 


16 


A. 




29 
58 
13 


63 
30 
2 


71 
24 
5 


62 
35 
3 


66 
36 


94 


b: ::..:..;„-::::;::::;; 




C- - - - 




fe ::::;:::..::;:;;:::;:: 





















Total number of teachers Jud^in; , 59. 



•The succe«B li rated from A, excellent t 



D. complete taJlnre. 



Owing to the small number of responses from Grade IX, 
the ratings for Grades V to VIII possess greater significance 
than those for Grade IX. In the later grades, about two-thirds 
of the teachers regard these passages as excellent The condi- 
tions under which they were read may have had somethit^ to 
do with the lack of outstanding success in some schools. Evi- 
dence of insufficient time for reading them was found in the 
statements of some of the teachers who reported to the ques- 
tionnaire; a considerable number of teachers began with the 
earlier numbers of the series and did not reach the selections 
under discussion*. A rating of either "A" or "B" indicates 
that a selection is successful. Hence, the responses show that 
nearly 100 per cent of the teachers found the selections good 
if not superior. So high a ratit^ by teachers was obtained by 
mly a few of the selections in the readers most frequently used 
in these grades. The data indicate that these informational 
selections can be successfully used in Grades V to IX ; children 
in the later grades do not find the selections too easy in either 
content or style. The use of this material is far less hazardous 
for the teacher than the use of standard informational selec- 
tions. The amount of time given to such material would not 

■^b* BdectlMia here OlBcuasad kre numbers II to li of the entire 
Commttnitr Ufe Barlea. Only the reporU ot teuher* who uaad tli«M 
fotir Mleetlona Appekr In Mur of tha tablw of this etudr. 
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deprive the pupil of acquaintance with as much standard litera- 
ture as he now reads, if the coiu'se in reading were so adapted 
to the child's maturity that detailed explanations of content 
could be omitted. 

TABLE XXII 

^UDEB TOB VmoH TsACBixs REOOinisin) THE DSE OF Infoekatio:tal 
SnJEdioira CovTAHtiD ix thk CoiacuinTs Lifs Sebiu 



Before Ootnt 

Were Made... 
The Slinting of 

Coina 

Paper Monet/--- 
Money in the 

Community and 

the Home. . 

Total recoininendatfons 
lor each grade.. 



14 



11 



In addition to the statistical data given in Table XXII, the 
following comraents of teachers of Grades VII and VIII sup- 
port the conclusion that such informational material is valu> 
able: 

"Intormatlon excellent tor teachers as well as tor pupils." 

"Content good, but diction too difficult for tlie material to be 
Batlsfactorlly handled hy pnplls of slsth and seventh graden." 

"Material good but too difficult for seventh grade." 

"Interesting and practical." 

"Material not found elsevhere Is here well wrtttWL" 

"Good supplement to American Hlstorr." 

The tone of these comments as well as those of teachers in 
lower grades indicates that these selections are better adapted 
for use in the later grades than in the lower. 
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The Contkast Between Teachers' Reactions to the New 

Informational Liteeature and Their Reactions to 

THE Older Inforuational Literature 

In marked contrast with the success of the informational 
passages already discussed is the utter lack of success of the 
informational selections found in some of the readers in cur- 
rent use. Table XXIII shows the reactions of teachers oi 
Grades VII and VIII to this older material The most strik- 
ing feature of this table is that nearly all of these selections 
were rated as failures by all of the teachers who mentioned 
them. Indeed, of all selections mentioned as undesirable, these 
selections are in greatest disfavor. They are said to be over- 
mature in content, words, or style. There is a veiy high 
correlation between the judgments of pupils and of teachers 
so far as pupils read the older selections. 

The selection entitled Before Coins Were Made avoids any 
reference to the child's presumed interests. The child is not 
told that he "will be interested in learning" about something. 
There is no apology for the selection. The account is allowed 
to stand on its own merits. These merits are exemplified in the 
first paragraph, the characteristics of which are such that it 
would receive a high rating even if judged by standards 
designed for evaluating standard poems, tales of adventure, or 
romances. This first paragraph with its interesting action, 
suggestions of adventure and heroism, interesting characters, 
problems, and information is as follows ; 

When the agents of the Hudson's Bay Co. began to trade with 
the Indians tbey found It uaelees to talk about the prices of the 
things to be bought and sold in Bngtlsb money. The Indiana 
did not want sliver or gold. They wanted guns and knivee and 
food and clothing. In return they brou^t furs to the trading 
Btatlons. Among the Indiana everything was apoken of as worth 
a certain number of beaver skins. Traders found that they could 
deal with the Indians much more easily by saying guns and 
other things cost so many skins. For example, a gun cost 20 
eklnii. 

Throughout this informational account are many picturesque 
details which appeal to the reader's interests and serve to hold 
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bis attention so that other facts may be presented effectively. 
For example, early kinds of money such as wampum, dried 
codfish, and the red scalps of woodpeckers aid in describing 

TABLE XXIII 

The Rs^ciToira of Tkacbkbb to Cebt.uh Tma of ImoxiUTioftju:. 

LrrSLATUBE* 
No. dI Pstntia- QuklltleB mentioned 

SelactloDB m^SS*d nnmH* **" "" tr«(|uenoles «l 

Grade TII 

The Mj/tterj/ of 26 81 . Too mature 21 

Ufe IntereBtlng problems 4 

Barlv Conwettt 19 100 Too mature 8 

Hard confitruetions 8 

Too abstract S 

Wealth W 100 Too mature 16 

What a Oood Hi*- IB 100 Too mature 9 

toTy Should Con- Hard words 4 

tain Uninteresting 1 

Tlie Character of 16 100 Too mature U 

Colvm&ua UnlntereBting S 

The Ohwacter of U 100 Too mature IS 

Watllinffto» Unfamiliar snbject matter... 1 
Not well toW 1 

Oeniu* and Jndtulry U 100 Too mature 11 

Unlntereetlng 1 

The Mom JMirAM U 100 Too mative S 

of AnimaU Hard oonstmctlons t 

The Detert 11 TS Too mature 9 

Oeographlcal Information .... 2 

The Bettlert of 9 Tt Too mature 2 

New Snffkmi Hard constmctlonB 1 

Uninteresting 1 

Hlstorr and blograplij 1 
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QUDK Till 

Jtf«n«ra PtOverit 19 9S Too mature 16 

UDlnMreBtlns 12 

Interesting Inlormation 1 

Abstract S 

The BenunetaUon 16 100 Too mature IS 

UnlntereBting 1 

Wladom and Prv- 11 100 Too mature 9 

d«nc« UnlntereBting 4 

tmvtulable Justice 9 100 Too mature 4 

Uninteresting S 

Hard Words 4 

■Based upon responees to Questionnaire I. 

early media of exchange. In another place, the beginnings of 
metal money are described- The story which Herodotus tells 
of the huge ants bringing up gold when they burrow and the 
story of the use of iron hoes as a medium of exchange in China 
aid in enlivening this part of the account. 

Although the other informational selections used have some- 
what less of the picturesque, they describe matters which pupils 
find very interesting. The pupils referred to nearly all of the 
processes described in their comments on The Minting of Coins 
and Paper Money. Table XX shows that pupils are interested 
in this form of action, problems, and general information. In 
their comments on Money in the Community and the Home, a 
large amount of interesting and familiar subject matter is 
shown to introduce pupils to facts which otherwise might be 
very dry. Pupils frequently mentioned the information about 
expenditures of public money which they "did not know about 
before." Also, in the comments on this passage, the interest in 
discussions of the "family budget" is attested by the forceful 
statements of the eighteen pupils who mentioned it Parents 
of many of the pupils had been trying to devise a budget sys- 
tem. The enumeration of these facts by the pupils indicates 
that the selections are valuable not only as social science but 
also as interesting and stimulative problematic literature. 
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Conclusions : Guiding Principles Affecting the Choice 
OP Ikfosuational Literatube 

The forceful statements of pupils indicate their understanding 
of the informational material presented to them in this investi- 
gation. These statements are in contrast with their statements 
about much of the traditional literature upon which they re- 
ported. 

The lack of interest in other informational literature may be 
due to the form in which it is written and not to a lack of in- 
terest in the informational content itself. At any rate, pupils 
almost unanimously favor the newer informational selections, 
although they usually refer only to interesting information. 

If the traditional form of informational literature is used, 
teachers must recognize the difficulty of teaching it and plan 
to do more "teaching" than is needed if the newer informa- 
tional selections be used. 

Informational material, if used, should be written for pupils' 
• use by experts and not culled from masterpieces written for 
the use of adults. 

The interest of pupils in the informational passages sub- 
mitted to them is keen even before class discussion or study 
of them. This fact indicates that these passages might, with 
careful teaching, be presented in lower grades than those in 
which we have presented them. 

Interesting informational literature may be written so that 
it will possess the same important desirable qualities as classi- 
cal non-informational literature. 

Social needs of pupils and the amount of teaching possible 
are the best guides for determining the grades in which this 
material shall be used. It is highly satisfactory in all of the 
grades here reporting upon it. 

Of all the inferior selections mentioned by teachers, the 
traditional passages are given the lowest ratings; of all the 
superior selections reported on by either teachers or pupils, 
the newer informational passages are as popular as any. 
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Pupils of different population groups show equally strong in- 
terests in these passages. 

Extensive additions of informational literature should br 
made to the elementary school reading course. This increase 
might be an addition to the amount of matter now read in 
many schools if less time were devoted to oral reading and the 
analysis of over-mature reading selections. 
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THE RELATION OF READING SELECTIONS TO THE 
STANDARD OF GRADING IN VARIOUS SCHOOLS 

Before the plavement of reading selections cm be adequate- 
ly discussed, the relation of reading material to the academic 
standards of different schools needs to be studied. The com- 
ments of teachers upon this matter will first be studied, but 
pupils' responses constitute the chief source of information 
and form the basis for most of the conclusions at the end of 
this chapter. 

Differences Between the Grading of Vasious Schools 
As Shown by Teachers' Responses 

Differ«nces Are General Rather Than Specific. A lim- 
ited number of isolated cases indicate distinctly local differ- 
ences among pupils' reading interests. For example, a teacher 
in an industrial community cited her foreign-bom city pupils* 
inability to enjoy the poem entitled The Fringed Gentian, 
Similar statements are made about The Barefoot Boy. Inabil- 
ity to present these selections satisfactorily results from the 
limited experience of many city pupils. In contrast with these 
difficulties arising from local limitations, we find a few cases 
in which advantages result from local conditions. For example, 
Paul Revere and The Great Stone Face appeal particularly to 
children acquainted with the settings of these selections. 

The cases just cited show that local handicaps or advantages 
may at times lead either to a lack or a presence of interest But 
such specific cases are rare while general cases of another sort 
are frequent. Indeed, a careful search for indications of local 
differences shows that variations in interests and comprehen- 
sion are due to a general lack of familiarity with the material 
in certain passages having localized appeals. The case may be 
illustrated by the comments on Glimpses of the Great Com- 
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moner and The Mad Tea Party. These passages are assumed 
to have no local advantages in most cities, yet they elicit the 
same kinds of comments as cited above. These comments 
state merely that the selections contain unfamiliar subject mat- 
ter or that the content is outside the experience of pupils. The 
fact that such comments relate to general difficulties with vari- 
ous types of selections leads one to suspect that the problem 
results from the character of the teaching and grading of pupils 
in certain schools and not from the local appeal of certain 
reading selections. 

So far, then, as local di£ferences are indicated by teachers' 
comments, there are no grounds for excluding material solely 
because it lacks a local appeal. On the contrary, the determin- 
ing matters are the general maturity of the pupils in a given 
school and the amount and kind of teaching possible or feasible. 

Differences of Grading Shown by Pupils' Responses 

Amoi^ the comments of pupils upon the selections presented 
to them, isolated instances show a particularized appeal re- 
sulting from local differences. For example, some of the chil- 
dren of one school refer with apparent delight to their own 
experiences as backgrounds for two of the selections: The 
Barefoot Boy and The Wreck of the Hesperus. Inasmuch as 
these few comments constitute all of the pupils' references to 
matters of local interest, we turn to the results of the compre- 
hension tests. 

The comprehension questions drew forth answers showing 
pronounced differences between pupils of different schools. 
In Diagram VI, the differences between the responses of 
Schools U and C are shown for selections read in three grades. 
Here appear the percentages of pupils who profess interest in 
the selections designated and the percentages of questions cor- 
rectly answered. In comprehension the pupils of one school 
are at least two grades behind those of the other. Only in the 
case of Douglas and Randolph do the seventh-^ade pupils of 
School C reach the comprehension scores attained by the fifth- 
grade pupils of School U. The diagram thus shows a marked 
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variability in the grading of the pupils of two schools. It is, 
however, quite unnecessary to go outside a single school sys- 
tem to find great differences between schools. Indeed, the 
differences between the two schools of the same system repre- 
sented in Diagram VII are as marked as those between schools 
of different systems. Here we find that in only one case, that 
of the very easy selection entitled The Ugly Duckling, do the 
fourth-grade pupils of School C comprehend reading material 
as well as the third-grade pupils of School B. In their com- 
prehension of each of the other selections the two schools re- 
main about two grades apart. Tables XXIV and XXV show 
the correlation between pupils' comprehension scores and in- 
terest ratings in different schools. 

The character and amount of preparaticm of pupils for read- 
ing a selection are dependent upon the locality in the case of 
only a few selections. Among these selections are some deal- 
ii^ with nature-study. A reading course cannot be regarded 
as satisfactory unless it provides proper preparation of pupils 
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for such passages. The dependence of pupils' interest upon 
their comprehension as shown in the following chapter justi- 
fies a flexible placement of reading material. The only alterna- 
tive lies in the solution pf the difBculties of presentii^ reading 
material to the pupils who ordinarily find it very difficult and, 
therefore, very uninteresting. 

Conclusions 

Differences exist among pupils in interests and compre- 
hension of reading material. 

Except in a very few cases, differences are due to varia- 
tions in the abilities of pupils to comprehend reading matter 
rather than to variations in interests in matter which is un- 
derstood. 

So far as interests are concerned, variations do not war- 
rant different kinds of literary material for different localities. 

Local differences may require a different approach to 
and presentation of reading selections which, in themselves, 
lack a ready-made appeal. 

When different schools vary in comprehension so that 
the pupils classified in a given grade are consistently two or 
more grades apart in comprehension, radical measures should 
be taken to ensure a flexible grading of material or an improve- 
ment of teaching or both. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PLACEMENT OF READING SELECTIONS 

In Chapter II several traditional methods of selecting ma- 
terial for reading were catalogued. These methods have led 
to the use of many standard passages by pupils several grades 
apart. The purpose of this chapter is to formulate standards 
for placing passages in the grades where they can be used 
with optimal benefit. 

Teacbers' Statements Regarding the Placement op 
Reading Selections 

The Range of Placement of Certain Selectiona. Tables 
XXVI and XXVII show teachers' judgments upon the place- 
ment of selections used in several different grades. Some of 
these selections are used in different versions in different grades. 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin, for example, in prose or verse 
occurs in Grades II to VII, as shown by the first questionnaire. 
Some selections, as The Ugly Duckling and The Village Black- 
smith, recur from grade to grade until pupils tire of them. The 
reports show that children read and re-read certain selections 
instead of extending their acquaintance with literature. 

SelectioDB Which Gain in Favor from Grade to Grade. 
Another matter shown by Tables XXVI and XXVII is that 
many selections gain in favor in later grades. In the case of 
selections written in many versions of varying difficulty, we 
can draw only general conclusions. Among such selections, 
Aladdin is increasingly popular from Grades III to V; this 
fact may be due to either or both of two reasons : the versions 
in the more advanced readers may be more effectively written 
than those in the primary readers, or the pupils of the later 
grades may be able to appreciate better the story itself. In 
the case of The Village Blacksmith and The Barefoot Boy, 
there is a distinct gain in the percentages of teachers who favor 
substantially the same versions. Many other selections rise 
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in favor from grade to grade. This is shown in Tables 
XXVIII and XXIX. When one finds these selections placed 
far earlier than the grade in which they find greatest favor, 
he may well question the grading of a course of study unless 
unusual conditions on the part of either the teacher or the 
pupils justify the placement. 

Selections Which Decline in Favor from Grade to Grade. 
Other selections rise to a maximal percentage of teachers 
favoring them and then gradually decline as shown in Table 
XXX. Decline in favor occurs less frequently than rise in 
favor because many selections are attempted long before they 
b^in to be appropriate, while few are used after they become 
too easy. Among the few clear cases of this sort is The Ugly 
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Duckling which is usually more popular in Grade III than in 
Grade IV. In the second questionnaire, the percentage of 
teachers favoring this selection declines from 90 per cent in 
Grade III to 83 per cent in Grade IV. The pupils' favorable 
judgments on this selection show a corresponding decline from 
90 per cent to 85 per cent for the same grades, Picciola de- 
clines similarly from 94 per cent in Grade V to 77 per cent in 
Grade VII. There is evidence that the same conditions hold 
also for The Little Match Girl which is judged as too immature 
by 20 per cent of the teachers in Grade V ; likewise, Hiawatha 
declines from 97 per cent in Grade V to 86 per cent in Grade 
VI where 6 per cent of the teachers criticise its immaturity. 

Agreement of Teachers Regarding tiie Need for Flexibil- 
ity of Placement. If some teachers agree on the suitability 
of a selection for one grade, others agree on its suitability fot 
one or two adjacent grades. As examples of this extended 
agreement. Rip Van Winkle, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
and Horatius at the Bridge are agreed upon as suitable for 
Grades VII and VIII, with a strong probability of success in 
Grade VI. In very few cases do we find single grades as 
the outstanding positions in which selections are successful. 
Consequently, a general principle of placement may be ad- 
duced, that is, if a selection is highly desirable for any given 
grade, it is likely to be a favorite in at least one adjacent 
grade. The placement of a selection in one particular grade 
will depend on some additional consideration other than its 
possible value from the grade teachers' point of view; such 
considerations, for example, as the academic standards in a 
given school, the social value of the selection, or its relation 
to other school work. 

The Relation Between Comprehension and Interest of 
Pupils. The correlations between pupils' comprehension 
and interest for each grade and for all grades taken together 
are either "marked" or "high." Before discussing these cor- 
relations, several exceptional cases will be discussed. First, 
some selections, as Paul Revere's Ride, are interestii^, al- 
though the pupils' comprehension, scores for them are only 
fair ; such selections are always found to contain one or more 
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TABLE XXX 



The rise and decline In tbe percentageB of teacherc ta- 

vorlns the use ol these selections In the grades named 

Per oMit Per cent Per cent 

Selections Grades faTorable Qrades tarorable Grades favorable 

The Tillage 

Blaclftmith... II 64 V »7 VIII 81 

The Pied Piper II 88 V 97 VIII 88 
I Saw a Ship 

a^atling I 85 II 97 III 86 

The King of the 

Oolden Biver. IV 88 VI 98 VIII 87 
The Walrus and 

the Carpenter III SB V 97 VI 81 

•The percentageB were derived a« fn Table XXIX by dividing the 
number of teacherB favorable by the total number ot teacbers 
JudKlng- the respective selections. (Data from Queatlonnalre II). 

of the important desirable qualities in an obstnisive form. 
Selections of .another group, as Phaelkon, are comprehended, 
although for definite reasons they are not greatly enjoyed in 
any grade ; such selections are always found to contain one or 
more of the undesirable qualities. Still other selections as 
The Ugly Duckling, Aladdin, and The Wreck of the Hesperus 
are, owing to their somewhat childish content, less interesting 
to pupils of the highest grades in which they were read than 
to pupils of lower grades. As a rule, however, selections are 
both comprehended and enjoyed or else neither comprehended 
nOr enjoyed. 

In addition to the questions upon selections as measures of 
comprehension, the pupils were asked to state why they liked 
or disliked each of the selections judged. They found certain 
selections "too hard for our grade," to contain "too many 
hard words," and so forth. These comments on over-maturity 
show a correlation of .77 with the understanding of the selec- 
tion as measured by comprehension questions, Comprehension 
is still further tested by comparing pupils' statements as to 
over-maturity with the statements of teachers about the same 
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TABLE XXXI 
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Pawl Bevere'a (ComprehensioQ.. 

RiOe (Interest 

'The One-tiOit (CompreheQsion- 

Bhay (Interest 

Oettvsiurg (Comprehension-. 

Addrest (Interest 

The Chomtered (ComprehtTsion.. 

Naulilm (Interest 

DougUu and JConiprehe:is\on_. 

Randolph (Interest 

JTumcAaiuen jcompreheiisioa-. 

Talei ....(Interest 



VI vn vm 
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selections; here, there is a correlation of .71. Teachers' com- 
ments about over-maturity and pupils' comprehension scores 
on the questions give a correlation of .59. The same compre- 
hension scores give a correlation of .56 with the percentages 
of teachers' favorable responses regarding the same selections. 
If, then, a selection is judged by teachers and pupils as too 
mature, the pupils' ability to pass a test on the selections is 
closely parallel with the stated amount of maturity. 

Diagram VIII shows some of the differences in the amotmts 
of teaching required for the success of such selections as The 
Leak in the Dike, Dick Whittington, and Cosette as compared 
with such other selections as Abou Ben Adhem, The Cham- 
bered Nautilus, and What Constitutes a State. This series 
of diagrams shows also the decline in interest in the some- 
what childish selections as The Ugly Duckling, Phaethon, and 
Aladdin, while the comprehension increases. The fairly close 
paralleling of the increase of interest with the increase in 
comprehension already mentioned is shown in many selections. 
The decline in the comprehension scores of Grade VIII has 
been accounted for by the fact that a school which raised con- 
siderably the scores for Grades VI and VII has no eighth 
grade. 

Table XXXII shows the effect of a single discussion period 
devoted to eleven selections in Grade VII in the University 
Elementary School. A gain in appreciation was made in all 
selections except Christmas at the Cratchtts' and the selections 
given a very high rating after the first reading. The average 
gain in pupils' interests was 8.68 per cent per selection; the 
median gain 10.0 per cent; the range of changes was from 
3 per cent to 19 per cent. The possibilities of careful teaching 
are here suggested ; here, at any rate, selections enjoyed by 80 
per cent or more of the ptqiils when presented without com- 
ment, increase in interest when studied for even a short time. 
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Dlasram VIII. Graphlcail repreaantation o( changes In pupils' In- 
terest tn and comprehenaion of certain aelectlona tn succeiiiTS sradea. 

Based on Table XXXI. ( equala Coropreheiialoii ; 

eg u all Interest.) 
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Before dlacuBalon After dlscussloa 

Selections per cent favorable per cent favorable CSiancs 

The Wreck of tke 

Betpertu 

AlaOdin 

Paul Rever&i BM« 
The One-hot* 8hav 
The Qettyaburg 

Addreia 

The Chatnbered 

SauHlUM 

Douglas and 

Randolph 

Baron Minchaiuen 

Marco Boxsarit 69 88 J 

Dhrigtmaa at the 

OratcMta' S4 84 

What Oonttitvtet a 

Btate 50 60 1 

> II pnpil* reported vpon < 



COMPABISON OF TeACHEHS' AND PuPILs' REACTIONS TO 

Reading Mattes 

A comparison of pupils' and teachers' statements shows the 
degree of reliability of the judgments of carefully selected 
teachers. Table XXVII shows that The Ugly Duckling was 
favored by 91 per cent and 83 per cent of the teachers of 
Grades III and IV, respectively, and by 90 per cent and 85 per 
cent of the pupils of the same grades. The reliability of these 
teachers' judgments of The Village Blacksmith is about equally 
great; they rate it favorably as follows in four consecutive 
grades : 80 per cent, 94 per cent, 97 per cent, and 94 per cait ; 
pt^ils of the same grades favor it in the following percentages : 
88, 91, 97, and 97. For some selections, the evidence from teach- 
ers is not so reliable. As an example, in Grade V Abou Ben 
Adhem is favorably rated by 89 per cent of the teachers, while 
only 52 per cent of the pupils favor it Inasmuch as only 63 
per cent of the teachers favor this selection in the preceding 
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grade, a question is raised as to its desirability for either grade 
as shown in the foUowing test of results. This test consists 
of a study of the additional comments made by teachers as well 
as the mere statements that the selections were or were not 
desirable, and of the regularity of increase or decrease in the 
number of favorable comments on selections. The latter con- 
sideration is illustrated in the case of IVhat Constitutes a State. 
Here, 97 per cent of the teachers of Grade VIII favor the 
selection althoi^h only 74 per cent favor it in Grade VII and 
those not favoring it make very forceful comments on its 
dements. Besides, the twelve etghth-^rade teachers who men* 
tioned this selection in the responses to Questionnaire I were 
unanimous in their disapproval of it. Therefore, in the light 
of these judgments taken as a whole, the selection should be 
regarded as very hazardous, even for Grade VIII in view of 
the teachers' comments alone. Teachers' judgments on the 
other selections catalc^fued in Table XXVII were studied in a 
manner similar to that just described for What Constitutes a 
State. Insofar as pupils' judgments are correct, the teachers 
erred only in the case of the following selections and only in 
the grades checked (v) : 

Grades: III IV V VI VII VHI 



These selections are, however, criticized also by many pupils 
in exactly the same manner that many teachers criticize them. 
That is, many pupils say that they are mere "nonsense" or 
are "silly." We conclude, therefore, that when the responses 
to both questionnaires are considered, one can safely use teach- 
ers' judgments as bases for predicting pupils' interests in rep- 
resentative standard selections, and, therefore, for placing 
selections in grades where comprehension by pupils is possible. 
Another line of agreement between teachers and pupils is 
found by comparing the cases in which both groups of judges 
assert that certain selections are too mature or contain too 
many hard words. Here, the correlation is .71. The accuracy 
of teachers' judgments on this matter can be checked. Teach' 
era' comments on too mature and hard words give a marked 
correlation (.59) with pupils' comprehension scores, while 
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these scores, in turn, give a correlarion of .77 with pupils' com- 
ments r^arding over-maturity. Inasmuch as high correla- 
tions are found in alt these cases, we may trust the judgmenti 
of teachers regarding the maturi^ of reading matter and 
pupils' interest in it. 

Teachers generally give a slightly higher rating to selections 
thao pupils do. Some selections are greatly over-rated, as 
The Chambered Nautilus, Marco BoBzaris, and What Consti- 
tutes a State in Grade VIU and Phaetkon in Grades IV and V. 
These cases are, however, exceptional ; a selection rated f avor^ 
ably by from 90 per cent to 100 per cent of the teachers is usual- 
ly favored by from 80 per cent to 100 per cent of the pupils. 
Out of the fifty-five cases in Tabic XXVII in which both 
teachers and pupils judged the same selections, only six failed 
to conform to the rule just stated. 

TABLE XXXIII 

CfoaaiXTLQjn Bar waew Tkachkbs' aito Pijiilb' HucnoHB to 
RsADim SKLicnons 

Pupils' iDterestB and comprehension In all grades tt 

Pupils' comprehension and teachers' Interests in selections 68 

Teachers' and pupils' comments as to over-maturltj of selections. .71 
Pupils' comments on over-maturltr and their eomprehenslon 

scores .77 

Teachers' comments on over-maturity and pupils' comprehension 

scores J9 

Teachers' (Questionnaire I) and pupils' interests M 

Teachers' (Questionnaire II) and pupils' Interests At 

Teachers' (both questionnaires) and pupils' interests 68 

Teachers' Interests (Questionnaires I and II) .47 

Teachers' (Questionnaire II) and pupils' mention of "determln- 

Ing" desirable qualities in case of selections read b7 pupils. ... .87 
Teachers' (both questionnaires) mention of "determining" desl^ 

able and undesirable qualities la ease of selections judged bj 

both groups 67 

Summary of Correlatioits. From the foregoing discus- 
sion we draw the following conclusions: (1) Three kinds of 
teacher-pupil measurement show correlations ranging from 
"marked" to "very high" when taken in any combination. 
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(2) Selections which show irr^^larities of judgments of 
teachers of either questionnaire or of pupils must be regarded 
as at least questionable for use in the grades concerned. (3) 
A classification of selections with reference to either interests 
or maturity can be accurately made by studying the comments 
of teachers upon selections which we have not presented to 
pupils. In order to bring the correUtions together, Table 
XXXIII is presented. 

An Optimal Placement for All Reading Selections. In 
the foregoing discussions, reference has been made to several 
different groups of selections, namely, those in which there is 
a gradual development of interest followed by a decline, those 
in which there is a gradual development followed by a long 
and undetermined period of interest, and also selections in 
which there is little interest until near the end of the eighth 
grade. The data collected indicate that selections of the last- 
named group may be used in only the later grades of elemen- 
tary schools of average academic standards. Selections in 
which there is a gradual development of interest followed by 
a gradual decline should be placed in the grade in which in- 
terest is at its height. Such selections are limited with refer- 
ence to both the lower and upper limits of their use. The re- 
maining group of selections, those in which there is a gradual 
development of interest followed by a long and undetermined 
period of interest, should be placed in one of the grades in 
which interest is great. These selections are limited only with 
reference to their lower limits of use. 

Weighting the Determinants of Intebest ik Reading 
Selections 

In the chapter on the qualities of reading selections, it was 
found that certain important qualities are the determinants of 
die value of reading matter so far as the interests of pupils 
and teachers are concerned. In order to arrive at a definite 
basis for using these qualities in standardizing reading mat- 
ter, they must be weighted for each of the grades. To obtain 
such a weighting, the responses to the second questionnaire 
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have been used. The total frequencies for the determinants 
were found for each of the grades and, with the frequencies as 
bases, the percentages of each of the qualities — ^the relative fre- 
quencies—were derived as shown in Table XXXIV. This 
table is read as follows: dramatic action, etc., comprise 14 per 
cent of the comments in which first-grade teachers name any of 
the qualities included in this table, 19 per cent for the second 
grade, and so on. 

Table XXXIV is offered, therefore, as an index of the rela- 
tive importance of each of the determining qualities of interests 
in literary selections for the respective grades. A selection 
containing interestii^ action and telling about animal play or 
personification is likely to be successful in Grade I. Problems 
involving questions of conduct are frequently found in the suc- 
cessful selections for Grade VIII, and so on. 

The Formulation of Standafds for Judging Reading 
Selections 

Guiding Principles for Setting up Standards. Several 
principles may now be stated relative to setting up standards 
for evaluating reading matter. (1) Selections in disfavor with 
both pupils and teachers of a given grade should either be de- 
ferred or not read at all ; for example, Excelsior in Grades III 
to VI. Exceptions to this principle might be justified in schools 
with unusually high academic standards. (2) Selections fav- 
ored by both teachers and pupils can be placed according to 
the units of subject matter to be studied in reading and other 
school work ; for example. The Leak in the Dike in Grades II 
to V. (3) Disagreements of teachers and pupils in which the 
latter give a low rating to a selection indicate that superior 
teaching is necessary for success ; for example. The Chambered 
Nautilus in Grades V to VIII, The evidence for this state- 
ment is found in pupils' original statements even more fully 
than can be expressed by the statistical data. (4) Selections 
rated higher by pupils than by teachers should be used if they 
are worthy as well as interesting, for example. Baron Mun- 
chausen Tales in Grades IV to VIII. (5) In case of the selec- 
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TABLE XXXIT 



The Reiatitb Fbeqdxitciis c 



DramatJc action, adrenture, 
and heroic 

Interesting action, 

(not dramatic) 

Humor 

Fairy and supernatural 

Interesting characters, home 
life or child liie 

Interesting problems or 
character atudy. 



Elndness and faitlifulneas— 
About animals and per- 
son I flcation.. 



Dramatization, availability 



Interesting repetition 

In teresting Information— 



VI 


VII 


28 


28 


10 
10 
9 


11 
11 
S 


14 


13 


11 

8 


13 
9 


3 


3 


3 

1 
3 


3 

1 
3 



itlve fraquenclea for 

tions in which there is a decline of interest from grade to grade, 
there is no warrant, statistical or otherwise, for n^lecting the 
indications here shown; for example, Dick Whittington in 
Grades IV to VI and The Ugly Duckling in Grades III to V. 
(6) TThe wording of a selection has great influence upon its 
suitability for a given grade ; for example, Aladdin can be made 
suitable for any of the grades from II to VII. This selection 
seems to be as good so far as the plot is concerned for the third 
as for the fifth grade. Makers of readers should not write 
above the grade for which the plot of a selection and its sug- 
gestions are suitable. (7) A "spiral" form of treatment for 
some persistently popular selections may be desirable ; for ex- 
ample, The Village Blacksmith might, so far as pupils' interests 
are concerned, be read in Grades III or V or later, and Paul 
Revere's Ride in Grades V or VIII. (8) A selection as un- 
popular as What Constitutes a State in Grades VI to VIII 
should be loiJked upon as hazardous teaching material and, 
therefore, be undertaken, if at all, only after special provision 
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has been made for meeting its difficulties. (9) Inasmuch as 
pupils' ability to pass a comprehension test upon a selection is 
accurately judged by teachers, a selection which teachers re- 
gard as too easy or too difficult should be placed in accordance 
with teachers' judgments and with reference to other matters 
such as its social value, possible earlier or later use, interest, 
and other work. (10) The high correlations between teachers' 
judgments and pupils' interests indicate that unequivocal state- 
ments from a large number of carefully selected teachers re< 
garding any selection will be very accurate. (11) A high 
correlation exists between pupils' and teachers' naming of the 
qualities characterizing the same selections. This indicates 
that the teachers' statements regarding the large number of 
selections commented upon by them are very nearly the same 
as though the pupils themselves had made the statements. 
(12) Since carefully selected teachers' judgments are trust- 
worthy, the reliability of their ranking of interests depends 
largely upon the range of selections judged by them. A very 
wide rai^e of selections has been judged by teachers in the 
course of the present investigation. (13) The weighting of 
qualities on the basis of teachers' judgments is justiSed because 
this weighting is derived from careful estimates of the values 
of many representative selections. 

Attributes of a Set of Standards for Judging Reading Se- 
lections. In order to facilitate the use of results already 
summarized, a set of standards has been formulated for esti- 
mating the probable success of various reading selections. 
These standards have been formulated with the following at- 
tributes in mind: (1) The standards should enable the teacher 
or supervisor of reading to judge fairly accurately the ma- 
turity of a selection for a given grade. (2) The standards 
should contain a list of qualities of reading selections so 
weighted as to indicate their relative if not their absolute im- 
portance in the school grades. (3) The standards should em- 
phasize the importance of flexibility of placement of selections. 
(4) There should be lists of representative selections for each 
grade so arranged as to show the ratings of the selections with 
reference to both comprehension and interest. (5) There 
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should be comments indic&ting the reasons for differences of 
interests in different selections. The comments of teachers 
and pupils already reviewed supply ample data for providing 
these attributes. 

A Set of Standards for Judging Reading MateriaL The 
set of standards for judging reading material as formulated in 
the succeeding pages is based upon the foregoing principles, 
A list of the important determining qualities is given with the 
respective weightings for each grade. The weightings are 
the same as those shown in Table XXXIV, The selecticffls 
are classified upon two bases: difficulty and interests. Both 
classifications are made with reference to the reactions of all 
teachers and pupils. In these classifications, the respwises of 
pupils have been closely followed. This has led to only one 
marked deviation from teachers' judgments, namely, in the 
case of Aladdin, which has been placed with reference to 
pupils' comprehension of the difficult version presented to 
them'. The reactions of teachers of adjacent grades were 
considered in the rating of selections. 

The literal ratings of selections refer in all cases to the per- 
centages of pupils and teachers favoring the selections and the 
percentages making comments upon the over-maturity of the 
selections. In addition, the comprehension scores of the pupils 
are considered. In the comprehension ratings, the letters have 
the following percentage values: A (very easy) denotes a 
comprehension score of 85-100 attained by pupils ; B (moder- 
ately easy), 75-85; C (difficult), 65-75; D (too difficult to be 
attempted), lower than 65. The same numerical values hold for 
the interest ratings : A denotes very interesting; B, moderately 
interesting; C, needing careful teaching to secure interest; D, 
too uninteresting to be attempted. 

A teachers' comprehension rating for selections is used in 
the case of selections which were not presented to pupils. This 
comprehension rating is based upon the number of times that 
teachers judged the respective selections as over-mature for 
their pupils. The score for a selection is, therefore, derived 
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by using the number of teachers judging a selection as a base 
and then computing the percentage of those who mention the 
over-maturity of the selection. 

Inasmuch as the pupils reported upon only a part of the 
selections included, the interest ratings of additional selections 
were also based upon the pupils' probable reactions to them as 
indicated by teachers' comments. For example, in Grade 
V Excelsior received ratings of 58 per cent and 38 per cent by 
pupils for comprehension and interest, respectively. The same 
selection received comprehension and interest ratings of 60 
per cent, 60 per cent, and 16 per cent by the teachers who re- 
sponded to the first two questionnaires. Taking these teach- 
er-ratings as bases, Nuremburg, with ratings ranging from 3 
per cent to 35 per cent by teachers only is assigned a final rating 
of "D". In the same grade. The Leak in the Dike was rated 
by all judges as from 96 to 100 per cent in both comprehen- 
sion and interest. Therefore, Robin Hood, which was rated by 
teachers as of the same difficulty as The Leak in the Dike, is 
assigned a final rating of "A" upon teachers' judgments alone. 
The "additional comments" are given in the set of standards 
as suggestive of the manner in which the qualities of any selec- 
titm may be judged. 
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Comments upon the Standahds Set Up and Conclusions 

OF THE ChAPTEK 

In order to facilitate the attainment of the desirable results 
advocated throughout this study, a set of standards for judging 
reading selections is presented as an improvement upon tradi- 
tional bases for determining the placement of reading matter 
now in use. While many of the selections are used in several 
different grades, a large number are especially valuable for 
only one or two grades. Errors in the placement of selections 
in school readers and courses of study are usually in the direc- 
tion of over-maturity. Good teaching can be depended on to 
increase interest ten per cent or more in most selections. 

High correlations between teachers' and pupils' reactions 
warrant a weighting of qualities on the basis of teachers' re- 
actions to representative selections. 

The readily matter on which a lai^ number of teachers 
reported did not include any informational literature except 
the traditional. The weightings of qualities in the set of stand- 
ards do not apply directly to such material as that discussed 
in Chapter VII, although such literature receives a high rating 
when judged by the standards for other good literature. 

The standards set up must possess flexibility because the 
amount of time to be devoted to a selection and the responsive- 
ness or academic standard of a class may change a selection 
from the "easy" rating to the "diflScult," and tnce versa. 

In order to use the standards effectively, one must become 
thoroughly familiar with the style and content of several of 
the selections of each d^ree of difficulty and interest for each 
of the school grades. 

The standards may be used in judging not only reading 
matter now in use, but also matter proposed for use. When 
used for the latter purpose, the standards OMistttute a tenta- 
tive scale for evaluating reading selections. 
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CHAPTER X 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The purposes of this concluding chapter are (1) to review 
the aims and methods of the present investigation, (2) to sum- 
marize the results obtained, (3) to call attention to the guid- 
ing principles already formulated, and (4) to add final con- 
clusions. 

Aims and Methods (^ This Investigation. At the be- 
ginning of this investigation, a three-fold aim was set up, 
namely, the ct^lection and organization of data which would 
make possible the detection and elimination of undesirable 
reading selections, the detection of superior selections, and the 
correct placement of these superior selections. In order to es- 
tablish a working basis, the desirable outcomes of the course 
in reading were formulated together with a statement of the 
means for attaining them. In the pursuance of this project, 
several methods of procedure have been employed in order to 
obtain first-hand reactions from both pupils and' teachers. 
These forms of procedure include two questionnaires sent to 
carefully selected teachers for their reactions to standard 
reading material and one questionnaire also sent to teachers 
for their reactions to new informational selections. Pupils' 
reactions to representative selections were obtained by direct 
presentation of them to pupils of Grades III to VIII. 

Summarization of Results. The present investigation has 
led to the accumulation of teachers' judgments upon a very 
lai^ number of selections found in basal readers. Many 
teachers report that much of this material is unsatisfactory 
for the grades in which it is used. The most prevalent un- 
desirable quality of reading material reported is its over-ma- 
turity. As evidence of this over-maturity, there are not only 
the testimonies of teachers of lower grades to the effect that 
many selections are too difhcult for their grades but also the 
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testimonies of teachers of higher grades that the same selec- 
tions are successful when used in these higher grades. In 
addition to selections which are undesirable because of their 
over-maturity are selections undesirable because they lack ac- 
tion or a plat, or because they are unreal, depressing, monoto- 
nous, or not well told. Selections possessii^ these undesirable 
qualities are also said to be too long or scrappy. A few selec- 
ti«is are unsatisfactory in certain grades because the pupils 
have outgrown or become tired of them. A detailed treat- 
ment of undesirable qualities is contained in Chapter IV. 

Although most standard selections are now established 
within two or three grades, variability still exists in the ^ace- 
ment of much reading matter. Among selections which are 
variously placed, are superior passages possessing wide ranges 
of appeal. These ranges of appeal render them available for 
use in more than one grade. Such selections often begin to 
be satisfactory in one grade and thereafter rise or continue 
in favor from grade to grade. Evidence has been cited to 
show that many of these superior passages are unsatisfactory 
in some of the lower grades in which they are used. In these 
cases our data show the beginning but not the end of satisfac- 
tory use. Other selections rise in teachers' ratii^ but also, 
within the elementary grades, decline. 

Variabilities in the success of selections in diflerettt schools 
indicate that variabilities in academic standards rather than in 
population are responsible for this success or the lack of it. 
Clear evidence of this fact is found in the responses of pupils 
of the different schools cooperating in this investigation. Al- 
though great differences exist in the character of the popula- 
tion represented by these schools, the pupils do not show dif- 
ferences in interest , in the control of the passages read if 
provision is made for the ability to comprehend the cmitent. 
This means that moderately difHcult or difficult selections may 
properly be presented to pupils of one grade in one school, 
while pupils in other schools may not be ready for them until 
at least one or two grades later. When differmt schools vary 
so greatly that pupils regularly classified in a given grade are 
consistently one or two grades apart in comprehensi<m, differ- 
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ences in the selections read are necessary unless radical meas- 
ures are taken for the improvement of teaching in the more 
backward schools. In view of the fact that pupili sWft from 
school to school, chan^ in ^adation of material for different 
localities arc attended with administrative difficulties. These 
difficulties are believed to warrant less consideration than the 
fact that pupils in many schools derive little benefit from se- 
lections which are suitable for pupils of their grades in other 



Teachers in widely separated cities agree upon the undesir- 
ability of certain selections and the desirability of others. Evt- 
dences from pupils' responses support the teachers in their 
objections to many undesirable selections. The selecticnis to 
which teachers most frequently object are those which require 
careful analysis by teachers and, therefore, necessitate slow 
reading, make silent reading difficult if not impossible until 
after class study, and lead to verbalism. A few teachers cling 
to these selections with the avowed purpose of inculcating 
moral principles. Most teachers, however, agree that attempts 
to force adult conceptions upon children insufficiently prepared 
to receive such conceptions are futile. 

Selections which are satisfactory to both teachers and pupils 
are abundant. The varied kinds of satisfactory material to- 
gether with its abundance remove the necessity for using ma- 
terial which is agreed upon as unsatisfactory. The character- 
istics of satisfactory selections are set forth in the formula- 
tion of standards in the preceding chapter. 

A careful study of our data on traditional informational 
literature throws light upon the lack of interest of either pupils 
or teachers in the informational literature now available in 
readers. Newer informational literature, however, as dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII finds favor with both pupils and teach- 
ers and provides content which has ample social justification. 
The success of this material emphasizes the importance as well 
as the desirability of having such literature written for pupils' 
use by experts and not culled from larger masterpieces or writ- 
ten for adults. Extensive additions of such material to the 
dementary reading course might be accompanied by an in- 
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crease instead of a decrease in the amount of general litera- 
ture read if the whole course were more carefully graded, be- 
cause such a gradation would eliminate the necessity for spend- 
ing large amounts of time explaining over-mature selections. 

Setting Up Standards and Guiding Principles for Select- 
ing Reading Matter. The problem attacked in the present 
investigation is chiefly one of setting up standards for select- 
ing and placing reading matter. By reason of the long ex- 
perience of teachers with a large number of selections, our 
problem is the more readily solved. The evaluations of this 
existent and loosely organized body of reading matter indicate 
both the degree of the pupils' comprehension and of teachers' 
and pupils' interests, because they are regarded as basic in the 
selection and placement of material. 

At this point, the question arises whether or not passages 
which are interesting to pupils are, at the same time, appro- 
priate for use in the attainment of the ultimate values of the 
reading course. In answer to this question, carefully selected 
teachers give an imequivocal reply that the ultimate values are 
more readily attained by the use of interesting material than 
by the use of uninterestii^ material. This reply comes from 
teachers who have used both interesting and uninteresting ma- 
terial and are, therefore, able to speak authoritatively. 

The nature of the replies of teachers to this question of at- 
taining ultimate values by using interesting material may be 
analyzed with reference to the outcomes set up in Chapter I. 
First, the mastery of the mechanics of reading is said by teach- 
ers to result from the use of interesting material. Mastery of 
the mechanics of reading as analyzed in Chapter I consists 
partly of attaining a favorable attitude toward what is read. 
This attitude, in turn, necessitates both understanding and in- 
terest upon the pupils' part and leads to expressive oral read- 
ing or to formation of habits which ultimately make expressive 
or efficient silent reading possible. Also, in order to progress 
in reading, the pupil must grow in the ability to recognize 
words automatically. Here again interesting reading material 
is said to facilitate the development of appropriate processes 
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by reason of the concomitant increase in the desire of the 
pupil to get the meaning from the printed page. 

Second, teachers assert that ability in interpreting the printed 
page is facilitated by the use of interesting content. Here, as 
in the development of the mechanics of reading, a favorable 
attitude is necessary. That is, the reader should be able tem- 
porarily to assume the author's point of view and must tmder- 
stand the content of the passage read. Also, the willingness 
of the pupil to analyze the content and apply it to situations 
other than those presented in the material read depends upon 
his interest in the passage. The content of the course in read- 
ing must present problems, interesting situations, or points of 
view which provide for the activity of the pupil in selecting, 
analyzing, and making application. Such activity is, in the 
opinion of teachers, provided by the selections designated as 
superior and placed accordingly in the formulated set of stand- 
ards. ' 

Third, the development of general culture as presented in 
Chapter I is primarily dependent upon a certain type of exer- 
cise, namely, pleasurable activity in reading. Obviously, audi 
pleasurable activity can result only in case the material read 
is interesting to the reader. 

In the development of general culture and ability in inter- 
pretation, there is no necessary objection to the use of passives 
which require careful explanation and presentation. There is, 
however, in the accumulated stateinents of teachers, strong 
evidence that, to be satisfactory, reading matter must be care- 
fully graded in both mechanics and content, and that the diffi- 
culties must be presented less abruptly than they are in certain 
curreat series of readers. Teachers as now prepared and with 
present-day facilities as to time for teaching reading, the num- 
ber of pupils in classes, and individual differences of pupils are 
practically imanimous in asking that makers of readers take 
cognizance of schools as they are and select content accord- 
ingly. In the case of the compiler, there is an attempt to de- 
velop speedily an appreciation for fine literature and also 
speedily to extend greatly the pupil's familiarity with litera- 
ture. In the case of the teacher, there is an attempt to teach 
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her pupils as they advance day by day. On the one hand, the 
compiler is, the teachers imply, inclined toward the l(^tca1 
organization of the subject matter; on the other hand, teachers 
are coii^>elled to cope with the psychological development of 
ptqtils. In order to bring the two points of view together, — ■ 
the ideal of the compiler and the practical attitude of the 
teacher — there needs to be a broader range of literature organ- 
ized with speciBc reference to the psychological problems of 
the teacher, including the slowly developing ability of her pupils. 
Without commenting on the advance already made in this di- 
rection, we have presented evidence upon the present status 
of the content of readers. This evidence is unequivocal in the 
demand for still further advance in the increase in the amount 
of reading material and its more careful selection and organ- 
ization. 

These considerations have led to the fonnulation of the 
standards presented in the preceding chapter. In diking c<^ 
nizance of teachers' and pupils' interests, these standards are, 
therefore, believed to possess psychological values which have 
been wanting in the plans of certain compilers of readers. 
While these directly practical matters have been held in mind, 
the ultimate values of the course in reading have not been 
overio<dced. 

Flexibility in the placement of reading selections is provided 
in the formulated standards in accordance with the responses 
of trachers and pupils. The ratings of the selections in suc- 
cessive grades indicate their probable interest and difiiculty. 
This feature of the standards will enable persons who desire 
some easy and also some d^cult matter in the cotuve of a 
single year to make use of the collected judgments of th<e par- 
ticipants in this investigation and will also aid in the selccttcm 
of n»t»ial adapted to pupiU whose academic standtog^ is rela- 
tivdy lew oc high for thqjr grad«s- 

B43«d. as tl^ey are, on the ejsptxiaict of persons difectiy 
engaged in admisistemg the course in r«ftding> the standards 
of jndgRieet are offered as a guide in the selection and place- 
ment of lite content of the eourse.. 
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